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The Money Question Next 


The two chief questions involved in the last campaign 
were tariff and money. Of course there were those who sup- 
ported McKinley’s election who attached much more impor- 
tance to the money question than to the tariff. Despite the 
Herculean effort to boom free trade, free silver and populism, 
the mass of the people were convinced that the destruction of 
the protective condition of industry was the immediate cause of 
the hard times. Hence the new administration properly re- 
garded a revision of the tariff laws as having a prior claim to 
consideration. This was the more imperative because of the 
depleted condition of the national treasury, the solvency of the 
government being maintained only by the frequent sale of 
bonds, and piling up the national debt. If only as a matter of 
revenue, therefore, the revision of the tariff necessarily had the 
first claim to the attention of Congress. As an evidence of 
good faith and an earnest determination immediately to apply 
the corrective forces to our industrial conditions, President 
McKinley called an extra session of Congress fifteen days after 
his inauguration, and to the credit of that Congress, it has 
applied itself with exceptional efficiency and dispatch to the 
special work for which it was convened, namely, to furnish 
more revenue for the government and greater protection to in- 
dustry. 

In order to complete the confidence-creating influence of 
the new administration it is now necessary to undertake such a 
comprehensive and statesmanlike revision of our banking and 
currency system as shall create confidence in our monetary 
machinery throughout the world. 

Congress must not be expected, however, to deal with the 
money question with the same dispatch that has characterized 
its treatment of the tariff. There are many reasons why this 
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would be impossible. In the first place, the money question 
is more complex and, in some senses, much less understood 
by the American people than is the tariff. Our experience 
with the tariff question from the beginning of the Republic 
has been such as to promote the evolution of a clearer and 
deeper conviction on the subject, until to-day there is a definite, 
cohesive sentiment in favor of a protective policy, at least 
among the responsible leaders of the protective party. With 
the money question, the case is quite different. It is not 
merely a question of the standards, or of the limited or free 
coinage of silver, or indeed of the coinage question at all, but 
it involves the character of the entire monetary and banking 
machinery of the nation. Hence a comprehensive, statesman- 
like treatment of the subject will involve many difficulties. 
Probably no other country has such a lack of authoritative con- 
sensus of financial opinion as the United States. In any other 
country, a revision of the monetary institutions would find its 
foundation and main support in the opinion cumulatively 
evolved by their experience. In England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Canada and other countries, tradition furnishes an 
almost impregnable basis for popular confidence in a certain 
body of expert opinion, which is generally recognized as er 
cathedra. The Bank of England for instance, through its exist- 
ing and past governors, can practically control English financial 
legislation. The confidence of the people in that institution is 
such that whatever the Bank might desire, Parliament would 
regard as the proper thing to do. The masses do not even at- 
tempt to discuss the question. 

In this country the case is just the reverse. Instead of 
having a recognized consensus of financial opinion, we have 
practically a running mob-debate on the subject, in which the 
highest virtue is to declare against or throw suspicion upon all 
who have had any extended fiscal experience and are com- 
petent to give an opinion. Finance is one of the questions 
which, in this country, every man assumes to be thoroughly 
competent to decide, and the less experience he has had, the 
more emphatic are his decisions. People who would shrink 
from the responsibility of caring for a flock of sheep, or prop- 
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erly conducting a modern hennery, would volunteer to solve the 
money question without the slightest hesitation. 

Yet there is a reason for all this. It is not due to mere 
ignorant flippancy, but rather to a lack of a slowly evolved 
body of doctrine on the subject, which is the natural result of 
our peculiar financial experience. We have had no continuous 
financial policy. Our history has been a series of financial con- 
vulsions, each involving a radical change of policy. Perhaps 
this is one of the consequences of beginning our national life 
with a new born democracy, in which everybody was as good 
as anybody else and a little better. Of course, this does not 
mean that the United States has not developed high class 
financial statesmen. Onthe contrary, we have excelled in this 
respect. The Bank of England was practically born in this 
country. In 1690, William Patterson, the founder of the Bank 
of England, visited the Massachusetts Colony, where he made 
a special study of the credit money scheme there in vogue, and 
on returning to England, developed his proposal for the Bank 
of England in 1694, basing it upon the Massachusetts scheme. 
For a century the principle of sound banking, which began in 
Massachusetts, was transferred to England for development. 
In 1791 Hamilton conceived the plan of the Bank of the 
United States, which contained the same principle and in 
many respects was a more scientific financial institution than is 
the Bank of England. The Bank of England, however, had 
the advantage of being the product of a century’s growth in an 
old and rich country, while Hamilton’s bank was a statutory 
creation in a new country, with little wealth and no tradition 
to support it. It was a political institution, subject to the 
will of an inexperienced democracy. The First Bank of the 
United States, however, fulfilled all the promises of its project- 
ors. It unified the currency, gave solvency to the Treasury, 
confidence and stability to commerce and raised all paper cur- 
rency to par throughout the country. Hamilton’s bank had 
only a twenty years’ charter. This subjected its existence to 
a political rather than a fiscal or economic test. Despite the 
fact that the bank had been a success from the beginning, both 
to the stockholders and to the public, the renewal of its charter 
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was refused. The opposition was political and due mainly to 
the de-centralizing, states-right doctrine of Jefferson. The dis- 
continuance of the bank was immediately followed by a period 
of financial chaos and a multiplication of unfederated state 
banks, whose currency was at a discount of from ten to forty 
percent. After five years of this wildcat experience, in order 
to save the country from general bankruptcy and financial ruin 
Congress was compelled to return to the Hamiltonian scheme 
and in 1816 chartered the Second Bank of the United States, 
which also was for twenty years. In less than a year, the in- 
fluence of the bank restored financial confidence, and again put 
the paper money of the country at par, and placed the entire 
business of the nation on a sound fiscal basis. 

Sixteen years later, however, another political attack was 
made upon the bank by Andrew Jackson, who in 1832, vetoed 
the bill for the renewal of the charter which expired in 1836. 
This, of course, was a blow to the influence of the bank but 
failed seriously to cripple it. In order, however, to crush the 
bank, which was Jackson’s special object, he commanded the 
Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw the government deposits. 
This Secretary McLane declined to do, whereupon Jackson re- 
moved him and appointed Duane, whom he knew would carry 
out his design. This scheme of removing the deposits proved 
to be a real blow to the bank, as it weakened the public confi- 
dence in the institution. But, despite the war of the govern- 
ment on the bank, it wound up its affairs without inflicting a 
penny of loss upon a single depositor, or involving the depreci- 
ation of a dollar of its paper. 

With the overthrow of the bank, the true principle of 
banking disappeared from our monetary system. In the place 
of the bank, Jackson established our present sub treasury sys- 
tem, which Lincoln properly characterized as a miser’s iron 
box. Perhaps no other country ever adopted a more unscien- 
tific and unsound feature of public finance than is this Jackson. 
ian sub-treasury system. It takes the revenues of the govern- 
ment, locks them up, and prevents them from being a part of 
the monetary circulation of the country; hence any accumula- 
tion of surplus in the Treasury is a definite contraction of the 
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circulation. It makes the prosperity of the government a 
menace to the business of the country. This revolution in our 
fiscal system gave us another era of wildcat money and business 
disturbance. 

With the civil war in 1862, came another radical departure 
in our monetary methods. When the success of the Union 
arms was in doubt, and the credit of the government at zero, 
in order to sustain the war, Lincoln found it necessary to issue 
government legal-tender notes, which gave us a large volume of 
fiat money—the greenbacks. The present national banking 
system, with its unsound bond issue basis of circulation, also 
came into existence as a war emergency measure. It was cre- 
ated solely as a means of selling the government bonds to raise 
revenue for the war. 

It is needless to say, that both the issue of the greenbacks 
and the establishment of the inelastic banking system are in 
direct violation of all sound banking principles as represented 
in the Bank of the United States and the best banking institu- 
tions of the world. But they were made possible, if not neces- 
sary, by the unstatesmanship of Andrew Jackson and the 
treason of Jefferson Davis. 

This issue by the government of fiat money naturally gave 
rise to fiat money theories, and particularly among the social- 
istically inclined, and is the real background from which the 
free silver and other phases of the fiat money movements have 
arisen. It should not be surprising, therefore, that the public 
opinion on finance in the United States is in a chaotic state. 

How to devise a measure which shall at once be sound in 
principle, and command public approval, with the present con- 
fused state of the public mind, is the problem, since political, 
as well as financial considerations, are sure to enter into any 
treatment of the subject. It is doubtful if any measure, how- 
ever wise, proposed by either party, would command sufficient 
approval to be passed, or if passed, would be adopted without 
creating industrial apprehension. The only practical course 
that seems to be open to the administration, therefore, is to 
act upon the very timely suggestion made by the president in 
his inaugural address for the appointment of a commission to 
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investigate the subject and report a measure for the considera- 
tion of Congress; this commission, of course, to be entirely 
non-partisan, composed chiefly of financiers, business men and 
economists. 

Such a commission would ha e several advantages. It 
would create a larger amount of public confidence than would 
a commission composed dominently of either political party. 
It would represent the fiscal, industrial, and scientific phases of 
the subject. It would necessarily be chiefly influenced bya 
desire to remodel our monetary institutions in accordance with 
the best principles of banking and currency that the experience 
of the world has developed. This does not mean that the 
changes must necessarily be radical and sweeping. For reasons 
already stated, that would be impracticable even at the hands 
of the most wisely selected commission that could be organized. 

The object of such a commission should be to infuse into 
our monetary system the greatest possible amount of sound 
fiscal principle, with the least possible change of form. A 
sound, workable monetary system must have at least two fea- 
tures,—safety and elasticity. The safety must be furnished by 
an adequate volume of full, uniform value, standard coin. The 
elasticity can be furnished only by a well devised system of 
paper currency, constantly subject to redemption in coin. No 
reform which does not furnish these two elements in some 
workable degree is worth undertaking. The coin will give our 
money full value the world over. The constant redemption of 
paper currency in full standard coin will give the same value to 
the currency that the coin possesses. The elasticity, imparted 
by the freedom of issue, subject to coin redemption, would do 
much to solve the most vexed feature of our monetary ques- 
tion, by establishing an approximately uniform rate of interest. 
The real animus of the silver question and the general move- 
ment for fiat money is grounded on the discontent of the rural 
population at the very high rate of interest they are called 
upon to pay as compared with urban borrowers. A reform in 
our banking system, which will adequately deal with this fea- 
ture, will practically end the silver movement and, consequently, 
the monetary agitation which has for a generation been a dis- 
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turbing element in our national life. Of course, this means 
that some modification of the national banking law will have to 
be undertaken and some means provided for the ultimate re- 
tirement of the government money. No banking system can 
be regarded as approximately perfect which permits fiat, paper 
currency. Although it may not be feasible to at once retire 
all the greenbacks and treasury notes, or abolish the present 
national banking law, whatever changes are made must be 
made with the view of ultimately reaching that end. 

Perhaps the most sensitive point in the subject is the govern- 
ment’s relation to money. The growth of the socialistic idea 
has fastened itself more tenaciously to money than to almost 
any other subject. For the reason already stated, the notion 
that the government should furnish the national money is 
deeply rooted in the popular mind. Yet this is the very nib 


‘of financial heresy. The free coinage of silver, the opposition 


to the national banks, the sub treasury scheme, and in fact 
nearly all the modern devices regarding money, are based upon 
the notion that all money, both coin and currency, should be 
issued and guaranteed by the government. And yet any effort 
to establish sound banking must ultimately involve the elimina- 
tion of the government from the banking business except as 
policeman. Here is where the greatest opposition is to be 
expected and hence the greatest need for true insight and 
wisdom. 

As an example of what may be expected, one has only to 
read the following editorial in the New York Sun of July 7th.: 


“LET THE PEOPLE’S MONEY ALONE! 


“The money that the people want is Government money. 
‘Taking the Government out of the banking business,’ mean- 
ing, taking from the Government the issuing of currency and 
turning it over to the banks, may suit the banks, which would 
profit by it, but it will never suit the people. 

“ The people want the Government stamp on their money. 
They do not want the notes of thousands of different banks. 
If they are old enough to remember the old State bank cur- 
rency, and the trouble and loss that came from it, they are 
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more than ever opposed to the proposition to take away the 
note-issuing function of the Government and turning it over to 
the banks at a cost to the people of from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 a year, and a gain to the banks only. 

“ As it is now, nobody looks at his money to see of what 
precise issue it is. All of it is as good as gold, and every kind 
as good as every other kind. Any suggestion that it shall 
be replaced by any other money is sure to ruin any party 
making it. 

“The Government is sound; the currency issued by the 
Government is sound ; and that is enough.” 

The New York Sun is perhaps the ablest newspaper in the 
United States. It has a greater capacity than any other jour- 
nal for going straight to the nib of a subject, and yet the con- 
fusion and fog on finance has so dimmed the light of the Sun 
that this able journal can declare that “the money that the 
people want is government money.” It would be just as wise 
and very similar doctrine to say “ the factories that the people 
want are government factories,” and yet no paper in America 
would be so quick to expose the folly of such a statement as 
the New York Sun. “Taking the government out of the 
banking business,” exclaims the Sun, “ meaning, taking from 
the Government the issuing of currency and turning it over to 
the banks, may suit the banks, which would profit by it, but it 
will never suit the people.” No, it will never suit the people 
who believe in a socialistic government. It will never suit the 
people whose heads are stuffed with fiatism. It will never suit 
those whose only idea on finance is that learned from “ Coin’s 
Financial School” or Bryan’s speeches, but it will suit all 
people who know anything of the history and principle of mon- 
etary science and if once given a chance, its influence upon the 
rate of interest for farmers and rural borrowers will suit the 
people, at least all the people who have any economic use for 
financial institutions. Asif getting its inspiration from Carl 
Marxian headquarters, The Sun says: “The Government is 
sound; thecurrency issued by the Government is sound ; and 
that is enough.” Why not say “the Government is sound, the 
business conducted by the Government is sound, and that is 
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enough.” This would be good John Lawism, good socialism 
and first class economic insanity. 

All this is additional reason why the question should be 
referred to a non-political commission. Moreover, it is very 
appropriate that a Republican administration should undertake 
the task of this monetary reform. So far as it has any fiscal 
inheritance, it is heir to whatever there has been of sound 
principle in our monetary system. The central principle of 
Hamilton’s Banks of the United States was fundamentally 
sound. It involved the elements of elasticity and coin re- 
demption. So long as those Banks were in existence, we had 
the results of good banking, namely, sound money, elastic cur- 
rency, and practically uniform rates of interest. Sound bank- 
ing, then, is true Republican doctrine, and nothing could be 
more fitting than that the McKinley administration should re- 
establish the Hamiltonian principle of banking. 

It is a peculiar fact that all the bad features of our present 
monetary system are directly or indirectly due to Democratic 
policy. The suppression of the First Bank of the United 
States was really the work of Jefferson. The overthrow of the 
Second was the handiwork of Jackson, as was also the estab- 
lishment of the sub-treasury system. It may be said that the 
greenbacks were issued and the national banks established by 
the Republican Party, but it must be remembered that these 
were two emergency measures, brought on by the rebellion, 
which to say the least was not a Republican affair. Since the 
Republican Party is the legitimate heir to the principle of 
sound banking, and only through the pressure of exceptional 
circumstances was forced to have recourse to unsound financial 
methods, it is doubly fitting that it should remove the unsound 
elements it inserted into our monetary system. The green- 
back and the bond issue element in the national banks are 
neither good financiering nor good Republicanism, and if the 
Republican Party should be the means of removing them, it 
would re-establish its reputation for sound financial as well as 
industrial statesmanship. 
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A Practical Remedy for Strikes 


One of the principal objections urged against the perma- 
nent maintenance of the capitalist and wage system of indus- 
try, is that it involves a perpetual continuance of industrial 
conflicts, such as strikes, lockouts and boycotts, with all the 
suffering, bitterness and economic waste which these entail. 
If the organization of capital on the one hand, and the organ- 
ization of labor on the other are to continue, there is bound to 
be permanent discord and antagonism of interests. Since all 
demands from labor for higher wages or shorter hours or im- 
proved conditions of work are, it is urged, in direct opposition 
to the interests of capital, the best programme for the future 
which our present system of industry has to offer, is one of 
ceaseless strife. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this objection to urge the 
familiar truism that the interests of capital and labor are, in 
the long run, identical. As a general economic proposition 
this claim of identity of interests is absolutely true, and in a 
much broader sense than has usually been apprehended. This 
identity does not rest upon the semi-sentimental grounds so 
frequently suggested, that “both are engaged in a common 
work for a common end,” or that “ production will be most 
successful when employers and employed take a personal in- 
terest in each other’s welfare.” These are high-sounding 
phrases which neither laborers nor capitalists take very seri- 
ously when it comes to a concrete question of wages or hours 
or other conditions of work. The identity does rest, however, 
upon the broad social fact that the consumption of the labor- 
ing masses to-day furnishes the great bulk of the market for 
the employer’s wares. This was not always the case, but under 
modern conditions it is the consumption of the wage-earners 
that supports our immense and diversified industries, and it is 
only as wages rise that any considerable future increase in the 
world’s consuming power can be anticipated. This is the real 
reason why capital has an interest in the progress of labor, and 
it may be frankly admitted that until this principle is fully 
grasped, taught and recognized as the ultimate basis of all in- 
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dustrial action, there can be no real and enduring harmony in 
the relations between capital and labor. So long as the Man- 
chester doctrine of cheap labor remains in the minds of capi- 
talists as a sort of reserved background, a deferred ideal to- 
wards which a step should be taken whenever opportunity 
offers, labor’s progress will be dependent, as it is chiefly to-day, 
either upon the benevolent whim of individual employers, or 
upon the relative extent of the brute force which organized 
labor can oppose to organized capital. 

But even if the principle of high wages were thus uni- 
formly recognized, the probability of conflict and discord in 
concrete cases would not be wholly eliminated. A rise of 
wages or reduction of hours almost always means temporary 
embarrassment to the employer, and while he might on general 
principles be quite willing to grant these claims at times and 
under circumstances and in the moderate installments which 
his business would permit, yet his ideas upon all these points 
might very often be unsatisfactory to the employees, viewing 
the matter from the standpoint of their needs only. Is there 
any way, then, by which these prospective differences could be 
harmonized ; any general method of adjusting the interests of 
both parties in all the various concrete cases that will inevi- 
tably arise in the course of industrial progress ? 

There is such a method, and it has, within recent years, 
been submitted to practical tests with successful results. This 
is the joint conference plan, involving a permanent body of 
delegates representing the employers on the one side and or- 
ganized labor on the other, in every industrial community or 
convenient portion thereof. This board of conference should 
hold regular meetings, and the delegates from both sides should 
be empowered to act for their constituencies. This plan in- 
volves two things at the outset, very definitely ; first, that or- 
ganized labor and its duly chosen representatives shall be fully 
recognized by the employers and dealt with upon a responsible 
basis, and second, that when the labor unions empower their 
representatives to confer with employers and agree upon terms 
of settlement in cases of dispute, such agreements shall be ac- 
cepted and lived up to as faithfully as though an individual 
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contract had been made between all parties on both sides, 
Until it is demonstrated that the unions can be depended upon 
to accept full responsibility in this way,and support the action 
of their representatives, employers cannot be expected to settle 
important differences with labor except upon an individual 
basis. There should of course be a sufficiently large body of 
representatives from the unions, and sufficient opportunity for 
choosing new delegates, to prevent any danger of “selling 
out,” or betrayal of the interests of labor in important crises. 
Before this joint conference board, all disputes arising between 
particular concerns and their employees should be brought, 
and fully discussed. 

It would probably be impracticable to have such differ- 
ences settled by a vote of the conference, except as an expres- 
sion of opinion, but in practical experience no such arbitrary 
method would be found either necessary or desirable. Ina 
body of reasonably intelligent and fairminded men, the effect 
of open discussion and honest presentation of both sides 
would, in the great majority of cases, lead to an amicable set- 
tlement just to all concerned. No employer on the one hand, 
or union on the other, could afford to insist upon an unjust 
and unreasonable course of procedure, with the whole weight 
of opinion of all his fellow representatives against him. Fur- 
thermore, all that class of strikes and lockouts arising from 
petty misunderstandings, dissatisfaction over minor details, or 
from the more serious grievance now so common, 2.¢., the re- 
fusal of capitalists to recognize the unions and deal with their 
representatives in a responsible way, would be practically pre- 
vented by establishing a joint conference system along the 
general lines here suggested. 

The plan is not visionary or impracticable, but has been 
tested in various forms in numorous localities and is undoubt- 
edly growing in favor. In Bulletin No. 8 of the Department 
of Labor at Washington, issued last January, there may be 
found a description of several of the different methods of 
peacefully adjusting labor disputes which have been tried in 
this country, particularly in Massachusetts. The first attempt 
of the sort was made at Lynn in 1870, and was an effort to ap- 
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ply the principle of afbitration in the boot and shoe industry. 
The experiment has been continued at intervals ever since with 
varying success, the failures being mainly due to the mistaken 
attitude of the employers on the wages question in general, 
and to the lack of thorough organization on the part of the 
laborers. As the author, Mr. T. A. Carroll, says, in reviewing 
the whole subject: “It is only when the employers and em- 
ployees are thoroughly organized that the best results of arbi- 
tration can be reached, provided, of course, that both sides are 
governed by sufficiently liberal views.” It is apparent from 
this that the increasing organization of capital and labor does 
not necessarily mean intensifying the conflict between them, 
but on the contrary paves the way for a far more just and 
amicable settlement of their differences than is possible by any 
other method. Mr. Carroll elsewhere emphasizes this point, 
with particular reference to labor, when he says: 

“ Doubtless the reader may have noticed that consider- 
able space has been devoted to the part taken by labor orga- 
nizations in this connection. The reason for this is quite plain 
when it is understood that the history of peaceable methods in 
this industry is so closely allied with that of labor organizations 
that they are practically inseparable. Indeed, during the last 
ten years the efforts to establish and maintain these methods 
have come mainly from the employees.” 

The method of arditration, involving the calling in of a 
third party to settle the controversy, is by no means so well 
adapted to meet the requirements of the case as the joint con- 
ference system herein outlined. Arbitration usually means 
leaving the question to somebody who knows substantially 
nothing about the circumstances or principles involved, and an 
arbitrary decision reached in this way is not often apt to be 
satisfactory or to produce very lasting results. 

Two conspicuous examples of the successful application 
of the conference board system have lately come to our notice, 
and both are very interesting and encouraging. One is the 
method which has been used for several years by the Mason 
Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ Unions of New 
York City ; the other the “ Committee of Forty-one” and the 
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“ Board of Conference,” inaugurated in the New York Street 
Cleaning Department under Col. Waring’s highly successful 
régime. A description of the Masons’ and Bricklayers’ plan is 
given in an article on “ Arbitration and Conciliation Practically 
Applied,” in the Outlook of May 8th, last, by Mr. H. Oscar 
Cole, ex-President Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Independent 
Union. The following extracts from Mr. Cole’s article will 
give a clear idea of this system. The terms “arbitration and 
conciliation ” as used by him apply, it will be seen, to the joint 
conference board, not to the calling in of outside umpires, as 
would otherwise be inferred. 

‘‘ That there always will be more or less conflict between 
capital and labor goes without saying. This, in the main, is 
due to the fact that they do not properly understand each 
other. Labor and capital are among the greatest forces of 
civilization, and if one suffers so must perforce the other. If 
one be injured, injury to the other must of necessity speedily 
follow; therefore they must of necessity come to look upon 
each other as friends and not enemies, for it is as certain as 
fate that neither can exist without the other. This being the 
case, the natural question arises as to the best means of bring- 
ing about a stronger bond of friendship between these two 
essential bodies. 

“ After an experience of over twelve years, I am of the 
opinion that voluntary arbitration and conciliation is the surest 
method of ending the constantly recurring troubles between 
the employer and the employed, the adoption of which I firmly 
believe will bring about an era of peace and prosperity hitherto 
unknown in our country. 

“Having in mind the many disastrous contests between 
those whose interests are identical during the past few years, 
I cannot better illustrate the beneficent effects of the system 
than by giving in detail the result of the formation of a Joint 
Board of Arbitration between the Mason Builders’ Association 
and the Bricklayers’ Unions of New York City, which, after 
twelve years’ trial, has proven the most successful instance of 
that nature in this country. 

“ The long strike of the Bricklayers’ Unions of New York, 
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in the summer of 1884, for a working day of nine hours, was a 
memorable event in the history of both employers and em- 
ployees throughout this country, for it inaugurated a move- 
ment which has already been a blessing to hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage-workers, and which must go on with ever-in- 
creasing good results. 

“The mason and carpenter builders of the city had in the 
winter of 1884 talked of forming an association among them- 
selves, but very little had been accomplished, and the move- 
ment might perhaps have come to naught except for the oc- 
currence of the strike which forced the Mason Builders into a 
union to make a stand against the Bricklayers’ Unions. 

“The first two sections of their Constitution read as 
follows: 


NAME 


“Section 1. This organization shall be known as the 
‘ Mason Builders’ Association of the City of New York.’ 


OBJECT 


“Section 2. The objects of this Association shall be: 

“First—To further the interests of the mason builders, 
and, in conjunction with other organizations now existing (or 
to be formed), promote the interests of the building trade in 
general. 

“ Second—To adopt such measures for the better protec- 
tion of employers and employees as shall lead to the promo- 
tion of harmony between all parties engaged with us in busi- 
ness, to arbitrate all differences, and so avoid the great evil of 
strikes, which unsettle our business and drive capital into other 
channels for investment. 

“ Third—To demonstrate to our employees that our inter- 
ests are identical, consequently all laws affecting the building 
interest must be considered jointly if they are to operate for 
the benefit of all. 

“Beginning in this spirit, with a recognition of the rights 
of their employees and the assertion of their own, the Mason 
Builders’ Association entered upon its corporate existence, and 
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from its inception has been signalized by the same spirit of 
justice in all its official actions. 

“The bricklayers’ strike lasted nearly three months, and 
its consequences continued to be felt long after it was nomi- 
nally ended. 

“On January 12, 1885, the Executive Committee of the 
Mason Builders’ Association recommended the appointment 
of a Committee on Conference, ‘with a view of adjusting all 
differences now existing, or that may arise, between the mem- 
bers of this Association and the labor unions.’ In accordance 
with this recommendation the Association appointed the Ex. 
ecutive Committee itself to confer with the labor unions and 
settle all disputes. 

“On April 9, 1885, the Executive Committee reported 
having held two conferences with delegates representing all 
the Bricklayers’ Unions of the city, which had resulted in the 
following propositions : 

“1, Wages to be paid by the hour. 

“2, The formation of a Joint Conference or Arbitration 
Committee. 

“3. Rules for apprentices. 

“The Committee also submitted the copy of a long letter 
sent by them to the Bricklayers’ Unions, the closing sentence 
of which reads as follows : 

““* We fervently hope that we will be able to arrive at a 
conclusion admitting that all laws governing our trade must be 
established by joint legislation between the unions and the 
employers.’ 

“On April 21 the following agreement was ratified by the 
Mason-Builders’ Association, and later on by the Bricklayers’ 
Unions, and was then addressed to the trade: 


NOTICE 


“ According to agreement, the Joint Arbitration Commit- 
tee of the Mason Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ 
Unions of New York City will meet every Wednesday evening 
at eight o’clock at No. 1321 Broadway to hear grievances and 
settle all disputes between employers and employees. Com- 
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plaints will be received either in person or by communication. 

“The following agreement has been entered into by the 
above-named organizations respectively : 

“ New York, April 24, 1885. 

“It is hereby agreed between the Mason Builders’ Associ- 
ation of New York and the Bricklayers’ Unions Nos. 2, 33, 35, 
and 37, and the Amalgamated German Unions of the City of 
New York, 

“First—That the journeymen and foremen who were 
members of the Unions last summer be reinstated on payment 
of dues to date, and by the latter, of dues and assessments to 
date, which shall not exceed fifty dollars. 

“ Second—That the wages of bricklayers from May 1, 1885, 
to May 1, 1886, shall be forty-two cents per hour, nine hours 
on any day; Saturday, eight hours, with eight hours’ pay. 

“It is particularly requested that all grievances be im- 
mediately laid before the Committee in order to avoid all diffi- 


culties. ; 
(Signed) 
MARC EIDLIDTZ, Chairman. 


H. OscAR COLE, Chairman. 


“The history of the Joint Arbitration Committee from 
that date to the present time, as shown by their minutes, is 
both interesting and suggestive. At first the Committee con- 
sisted of ten members, five from each side, elected for terms of 
not less than three months; weekly meetings were held, and 
special meetings at the call of the chair, three from each side 
constituting aquorum. Should the Joint Committee be unable 
to come to an agreement upon any question, an umpire was to 
be chosen, whose decision would be binding on both sides. 

“At the weekly meetings matters of general interest- 
were discussed, and personal grievances were brought up—some 
times those of workmen fined unjustly, as they claimed, by the 
Unions ; sometimes those of the employers unfairly dealt with 
by the workmen ; sometimes those of workmen paid less than 
Union rates by members of the Builders’ Association; after 
which would follow a general discussion of views relating to 
the trade. 
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“In 1886, after many meetings and discussions and refer- 
ences back and forth to the Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Unions, finally,on March 24, an agreement for the 
year, as to its hours, wages, etc., was ratified, with the impor- 
tant additions that no strike was to be declared until the 
matter in dispute should have been submitted to the Joint 
Arbitration Committee for settlement, and that no member 
of the Union should be discharged for inquiring after the cards 
of men working upon any job of a member of the Mason Build- 
ers’ Association. 

“ During 1886 the number of delegates from each side was 
increased to six, a quorum being four members from each 
side. Fora lack of business the weekly meetings were discon- 
tinued, the Committee meeting at the call of the chair on 
either side. Complaints of minor importance were duly acted 
on, the most serious of the year being twice repeated, against 
a prominent firm for paying less than the regular wages. A 
committee was appointed to wait on the firm and state that 
‘the Mason Builders’ Association cannot support any member 
in paying anything but Union wages.’ Thereafter no complaint 
of the above nature was presented against any member of the 
Association. The agreement for 1887 was made with but little 
friction, and was on the same lines as that of 1886. . 

‘In January, February, and March, 1888, there were 
many meetings of the Joint Committee to discuss the agree- 
ment for the year, which was finally adopted in the old form, 
with this addition : ‘ Except in case of necessity, no work shall 
be done between 5 and 6 P. M. on five days of the week, or be- 
tween 4and 5 P. M.on Saturday; and all overtime shall be 
paid at double rate.’ 

“The agreement of 1889 was almost the same as that of 
1888, excepting that a definition of ‘overtime’ in the case of 
two gangs of men was adopted. In February, 1890, the 
Unions demanded wages of fifty cents per hour, but it was not 
until March 6 that the demand was granted and the agreement 
ratified. During this year a great agitation arose among the 
Unions for an eight-hour workday, and when the time came to 
meet the bosses in January, 1891, the Union delegates were 
not prepared to discuss the agreement for that year. 
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“ After a number of meetings, the demands of the Brick- 
layers’ Unions (now numbering eight, all being represented on 
the Joint Committee, with five from each side to form a 
quorum) were presented as follows: 

“ Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

“Wages, 50 cents per hour. 

“ To be paid every Saturday before 5:30 P. M. 

“It took several meetings to settle this important subject, 
but finally, late in March, an agreement was reached whereby 
the Union carried their point relative to the eight-hour work. 
day, but gave in on the point of weekly pay. Thus another 
great victory was gained without resorting to a strike. 

“ Early in February, 1892, the proposed agreement for the 
year was read but no action was taken. 

“The new clauses demanded by the Unions made it 
necessary to hold many meetings of the Joint Committee 
before a satisfactory agreement could be arrived at, but finally, 
on April 7, the agreement was signed, and again common 
sense guided the Committee in overcoming a threatened 
danger. 

“Thus from year to year has this beneficent and salutary 
work been carried on; and let us sincerely hope that its scope 
may become greatly enlarged, to the end that all trouble be- 
tween capital and labor, and, in fact, all great and momentous 
questions, may yet be settled by arbitration. 

“During the first two or three years that the plan of ar- 
bitration was in vogue, it was only by the greatest efforts that 
the leaders in the Unions were able to keep the men in line, 
many of them thinking that the bosses were having the best end 
of the agreement; but as the years rolled on, and concession 
after concession was granted, the men became satisfied that 
they were constantly gaining ground, and to-day no member 
of the Unions dares to advocate going back to the plans that 
prevailed previous to 1885. 

“ The gain to the bricklayers since the inauguration of arbi- 
tration has been manifold. Then they worked ten hours a day 
for $3 and $4 during the summer, and anything the bosses 
chose to pay during the winter. Their money was, in many 
cases, not sure of being paid when due; they were put upon 
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in every conceivable way, with but little chance of redress, 
and, in fact, were completely at the mercy of their employers. 
Now note the change. They receive $4 per day of eight 
hours, all the year round—even a half-hour being paid for; 
they feel perfectly secure in regard to their wages ; and every- 
thing conducive to their interests is carefully guarded by the 
annual agreement. 

“ During the twelve years that have elapsed since the first 
agreement was signed many changes have been made, ques- 
tions of a very grave character have been presented for action, 
and, although it sometimes appeared as if a determined effort 
were being made to bring about a disruption of the good feel- 
ing that existed between the two bodies, yet in the end both 
parties would give way a little, and finally the questions at 
issue would be amicably settled (and that was done without 
once calling in an umpire). This fact alone speaks volumes 
for the justice of the men representing the two bodies, show- 
ing that men banded together for a common cause can and 
will do justice one to the other.” 

A full review of Col. Waring’s “ Committee of Forty-one” 
and “ Board of Conference,” will be given in our next issue. 





Henry C. Carey’s Round Table 
ALEX. DEL MAR, M. E. 


Some thirty years ago I was one of the privileged persons 
who shared the delightful hospitality of America’s great polit- 
ical economist, Henry C. Carey, at his town house in Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. I met many eminent persons, such 
as Henry D. Lewis, Gen. Patterson, Morton McMichael, Gen. 
Grant, James G. Blaine, William D. Kelley, Fairman Rogers, 
Mr. Wharton, Ex-Mayor Richard Faux, Assistant Secretary of 
War Tucker, Mr. George Shaw Lefevre, afterwards a member 
of the British Cabinet, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the English 
author and others. Many of these gentlemen, including Mr. 
Carey himself, were protectionists; Mr. Lefevre, like most 
Englishmen, was a Free-trader; for myself, I occupied on this 
subject, a middle ground, which enabled me to appreciate the 
arguments of both parties without prejudice. As I was a guest 
of Mr. Carey’s for several months, I met some of these gentle- 
men repeatedly. For example, Messrs. McMichael, Patterson, 
Tucker, Lewis and Kelley were frequent visitors to our host’s 
Round Table. But first let me describe this celebrated in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Carey had so many books that he turned his front and 
back parlors(the drawing and dining rooms) into a library. The 
entire place was fitted with literature and works of art. In the 
back parlor stood two large white marble statues: one of 
Truth, the other of Silence. In the centre of the room was 
the famous Round Table. Every Sunday at two o’clock three 
bottles of exquisite hock wines were deposited at the feet of 
these statues: a Marcobrunner and a bronze-seal Johannis- 
berger at the feet of Truth,a Dom Deehany at the feet of 
Silence. At half past two Mr. Carey, who wasan octogenarian, 
awoke from his daily siesta, descended to the library, inspected 
the three bottles and waited for his guests, who were due at 
three o’clock and were always remarkably prompt. 

So soon as two or three guests arrived, Mr. Carey and his 
company took their seats at the Round Table. Before each 
person stood a red Hungarian wine glass. The first bottle, the 
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Marcobrunner, was then opened and passed around, when the 
conversation began. At the end of about an hour the second 
bottle, the Johannisberger, was opened and passed around. 
At the end of another hour, the third bottle, the Augslese, was 
opened and passed around. When this bottle was exhausted 
the company usually broke up. 

After a lapse of thirty years time I cannot pretend to re- 
member all that was said by the brilliant coterie who assembled 
at this salon, nor even to always remember correctly what was 
said at each particular meeting. A few notes hastily scrawled 
at the time suffice to recall the subjects discussed and the 
names and attitude of the speakers. The words that I shall 
put in their mouths, though in many instances they are liter- 
ally correct, are not always so; in some cases they are derived 
from my recollection of the speaker’s character and the general 
trend of his opinions, not from note-book, or the memory of 
words. Ina few cases I have ventured to leave the name of 
the speaker blank, for the reason that otherwise he might be 
rendered responsible for opinions which, though his own, were 
not intended to reach the public. 

‘Sunday, May 3rd, 18—. One of the company called at- 
tention to the prevalence of the fallacy that a practical sys- 
tem of circulating money could be established of notes 
promising to pay commodities or services, even when such 
promise was guaranteed by the credit of the State or the 
pledge of collateral security. The contention of the speaker 
was that the value of a circulating note did not depend upon 
that of the commodity which it promised to deliver, first, be- 
cause no promise to pay was equal to payment itself and the 
mere making of a promise to pay on demand implied the prob- 
ability of its not being kept. Second, he contended that the 
value of a circulating note did depend upon its legai function, 
if any, and especially upon the whole number of such notes, or 
upon the whole quantity of money, existing or in use, within 
the same legal jurisdiction. The law of demand and supply 
was as applicable to money as to other subjects of exchange. 
The more money, the less value to each numeral of it; the less 
money, the more value to the numerals. 
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Mr. Carey remarked that commodity and labor money had 
been sufficiently tested by a series of experiments made some 
thirty or forty years previously in New York and Ohio. The 
result of these experiments was so decisive that it was hardly 
worth while to imagine what might result, when we were as- 
sured by experience what would certainly follow from any sys- 
tem of money consisting of promises to pay commodities or 
services, provided no certain and definite limit was fixed to the 
issues. If there was a legal and actual limit, then the value of 
the notes would depend upon the limit and it mattered not 
what they promised. If there was no limit, no certain publicly- 
known limit, then the value of the notes would fall as their 
number, or fears of their number, increased. The principle is 
the same as with stock or share certificates; unless the whole 
issue is known and limited, public confidence in their value will 
be lost. The experiments he referred to were made by the 
Utopia or New Harmony Community of Ohio or Indiana in 
1826. 

In 1821 the Bank of England resumed coin payments. In 
order to successfully pursue this policy the Bank drew upon 
all parts of the world for bullion and this produced so much 
distress that a vast number of private banks in England, Ire- 
land, and the United States went to the wall. This circum- 
stance reacted on the great Bank itself, so that in 1825 it had 
to resort to the device of issuing £1 and £2 notes instead of 
coin, in order to stave off a run for small money. Great num- 
bers of our American banks failed and the popular distress was 
at its height when the Thompson’s Station (New York State) 
scheme was promoted. 

Mr. McMichael asked if the place was named after Thomp- 
son of the Bank Note Reporter and if the organization was 
communistic. 

I know nothing about Thompson, said Mr. Carey. The 
organization was not communistic; they fully recognized the 
principle of private property. It was merely a sort of Utopia 
which arose out of the monetary distress I have mentioned. 
The movement started with a community near Thompson’s 
Station, Long Island, in the State of New York. They had 
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about 700 or 800 acres of land and called their capital the 
“ City of Modern Times.” The idea was to live apart from the 
rest of the people, so as to be free from the mischievous influ- 
ence of the European monetary system. For some unex- 
plained reason—perhaps it was the poor quality of the land, all 
of which in that district, is very sandy—the scheme failed. The 
Utopians then removed to New Harmony. In 1827 they 
opened a store in Cincinnati, where the compensation of the 
superintendent or merchant was measured by time, with a 
clock, upon the assumption that value arose from time and 
labor. This scheme also failed. The Time Store was wound 
up in 1829. Then a new company was started. This was at 
Spring Hill, Ohio, in 1830. Here is where the first labor-note 
experiment was made. McMichael, hand me down that vol- 
ume of Josiah Warren, and I will read you the proposal which 
formed the basis of this experiment. 

(He reads.) ‘‘ The tendency of the issue of the labor-note 
by each individual, as a circulating medium, is to set up every 
one—man, woman and child—upon a footing very nearly equal 
with regard to property ; because ¢ime being the principal ele- 
ment of the banking capital, and every one having the same 
amount of it, in every day and night, the difference between 
them will be chiefly in their different degrees of credit in the 
community and their different natural capacities. These, 
when contrasted with the present causes of artificial and fraud- 
ulent inequality, sink into insignificance and justify us in as- 
serting that the great problem of human equality can be thus 
worked out.” 

Gen. Patterson wished to know if and why this scheme. 
failed. 

Oh yes, it failed, sure enough, said Mr. Carey. But I will 
reserve the cause of the failure until I proceed further with 
the story. In 1833 the Utopians, or Equitables, as they some- 
times called themselves, purchased 400 acres of land in Tusca_ 
rawas County, Ohio, and planted six families upon it. This 
community failed, it is said, on account of fevers. In 1837 the 
relics of this failure joined the main body of Utopians who 
still lingered near New Harmony. 
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One of the Round Table company here remarked that the 
Thirties were very hard times not only for experimental com- 
munities, but for other people as well. The Ural and Apal- 
lachian gold mines had frightened Belgium into demonetising 
gold, which she had done in 1829, and even the assurances of 
the illustrious Von Humboldt, who wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject, scarcely sufficed to allay the fears of the financial 
world. In 1830 no less than 311 English private and provin- 
cial banks stopped payment. In 1835 and 1836, when the 
English crisis was renewed, the Planter’s Bank of Louisiana 
stopped, after which event 800 other private banks throughout 
the United States went to smash. The Bank of England in 
1837 had to borrow two million pounds sterling from the Bank 
of France—which meant the Rothschilds—to save itself from 
bankruptcy. The private banks of the Papa: States, the pri- 
vate banks of Brazil and of many other states also broke at 
this period. He hoped that Mr. Carey would bear these cir- 
cumstances in mind. 

Mr. Carey: I do bear them in mind. It is for this very 
reason that I regard the New Harmony experiments so in- 
structive. It was a community that had separated itself, as 
far as practicable, from the surrounding world. The experi- 
ments were made at a period so unfavorable to credit and 
therefore so favorable to monetary systems which rejected the 
aid of credit and stood upon the solid basis of property, that 
they possess the highest economical worth. To resume—in 
1841 the Utopians published “A Reformation of the Cur- 
rency,”’a new plan of Labor Notes. In 1842 they opened a 
store in New Harmony on the codperative plan with the fol- 
lowing modification of the monetary system : (Reads) “ Instead 
of labor being exchanged, hour for hour indiscriminately, ex- 
perience has denoted the true basis of exchange to be Cost of 
Production.” The prices charged in their new store were 
based on this principle; the money they used was the ordinary 
State bank notes and Spanish silver coins, then in common 
circulation. By the year 1844 the new store proved a failure. 
It could not compete with the neighboring stores who cared 
nothing for Cost of Production, who bought where they could 
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buy cheapest and sold where they could sell dearest. The 
Utopians themselves deserted their own store and dealt with 
the gentiles. 

By this time, however, the Reformation scheme of 1841 
had become familiarized to the colonists, and in 1847 a final 
experiment was made at New Harmony. This is the one to 
which I especially invite your attention. I will describe it as 
nearly as possible in the words of the promoters. We re- 
opened the New Harmony store, said they, in 1847, based on 
the plan of 1841. The community pledged itself to buy only 
at the store. This was kept by a superintendent who pur- 
chased his supplies with coin (community capital) at Evans- 
ville, 25 miles distant, and sold them for either coin or Labor 
Notes, the latter being issued by the community for all sup- 
plies or services furnished to it by individuals. I have some of 
the notes here. (Here Mr. Carey exhibited several of the notes.) 
The goods at the store were marked at Io per cent. (in coin) 
price above prime cost, plus 30 minutes’ labor on each dollar’s 
worth of goods: it being computed that 30 minutes’ labor at 
$3 per day of 10 hours was equal to 15 cents in coin; so that 
the whole profit on the goods would be equal to 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly of trade and generous 
rate of profit the store wholly failed to compete with the gen- 
tile stores of the vicinity. The terms higgling, jewing, jewing- 
down, grinding down, beating down, etc., which were freely 
used by the Utopians sufficiently attest both their lack of suc- 
cess and of good taste. They snarled at Mr. Lewis Masquirier 
because he ventured to criticise in the “ Young America” 
their ignorance of monetary principles; they reviled their 
leader, Dr. Josiah Warren; they cursed the very name of 
Fourier ; finally they went to smash. 

Mr. Tucker wished to know why they smashed. 

That is what I am coming to, said Mr. Carey. The reason 
was this: the labor-notes, instead of retaining the value of 
the commodities or services for which they were given, parted 
company with such value altogether. As their number in 
creased their value fell, in conformity with the law of supply 
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and demand. The superintendent of the store, when he first 
received labor-notes, found that the one-hour note was fully 
equal in value to 30 cents in coin and he was therefore indiffer- 
ent as to which of them he received for 30 cents. One was as 
good as the other. But when the labor-notes (which were 
issued and paid out by the community for labor and supplies 
furnished for communal purposes) became numerous, the hour- 
note fell successively to 15, 10 and even § cents in coin; 
indeed the notes eventually fell to nothing. They promised 
to pay labor or services which the community sought to 
acquire by means of taxation, but nobody was willing to per- 
form service at the depreciated price to which the notes had 
fallen, a depreciation due entirely to their excessive numbers. 
The store profits therefore dwindled substantially to 10 per 
cent. in coin, nothing more, because the notes had lost cur- 
rency. This rate of profit not proving sufficient to support it, 
the enterprise had to be abandoned ; thus abundantly justify- 
ing the pithy maxim of the Civil Law: Jn pecunia non corpora 
cogites, sed quantitatem. 

At this juncture General X joined the Round Table and 
gave a new turn to the conversation. John Pope, said he, is a 
brave man and a good officer; but his “ Headquarters in the 
Saddle” and other things prove him to be a Gascon. He re- 
minds one of that story of the dying boy to whom the Bible 
was being read. The passage related how Samson, mustering 
his tremendous strength, lifted the ponderous gates of Gaza 
from their hinges and carried them off on his back. The boy’s 
faculties were fast waning, but still he managed to turn his sad 
eyes to the reader and to ask him if that statement was not 
signed by General Pope! 

General Patterson spoke next. He said he was reminded 
very forcibly of Pope’s weakness by a certain member of the 
Ways and Means Committee before whom he had recently ap- 
peared. Mr. Burchard was also fond of the marvellous. 

Some one of the Round Table company here suggested 
Mr. Beck’s name. 

No, said Gen. Patterson, Beck is a free-trader and that is 
against him; but he is painstaking and tries to be accurate. 
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He is wrong on his economical theories, but he is truthful and 
conscientious. He tried to down me in the Committee, but I 
got the laugh on him when I recited Gen. Jackson’s letter 
about the bonnet which Mrs. Jackson bought for Mrs. Patter- 
son. I will tell you that story on some other occasion. At 
present I don’t wish to get away from the subject of Gen. 
Pope’s dictum mirabilus. Burchard has the same failing; so 
has Gen. Butler. For example, Butler went to great trouble 
in relating to Abbott the historian the wonderful feat which 
he, Gen. Butler performed in sending the steamer Maryland to 
open the Annapolis route between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Now the plain fact of the matter is that Gen. Butler 
had no more to do in either suggesting or carrying out that 
movement than the meanest soldier in his command. The 
suggestion was made to me by Admiral Steadman* and I 
matured it, by planning all the details and instructing Gen. 
Butler, who was under my command, to see to their execution. 
Butler, indeed! When history is written, real history, not 
Abbott’s history, you will find not that Gen. Butler opened 
the Annapolis route, but that Gen. Patterson did it. 

Mr. Tucker. Wait a moment, General, I have got some- 
thing to say on the subject. Of course, I have no intention to 
deprive you of any of your laurels; still, you will have to ad- 
mit that we civilians did something toward preserving the 
Union. You gentlemen of the uniform and cocked hat will 
receive the benedictions and pensions of a grateful nation, not 
only for the services which you performed, but also for those 
which we performed. I do not complain; I only mention the 
inevitable. The Annapolis route may have been suggested by 
Steadman,* executed by Patterson and boasted by Butler. It 
was also suggested by Cameron, executed by Tucker and cred- 
ited to Stanton. It certainly originated with Senator Came- 
ron, who sent for me and showed me the feasibility of opening 
the route. A portion of the plan consisted in procuring enough 
cars to transport the soldiers by rail from Annapolis to Wash- 
ington. This could not be done without the codperation of 


* The MS. notes are here indistinct. The name may be Stringham, or some other 
like name, 
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Garrett, the president of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, who 
controlled the only rolling stock then available. Consequently 
I went to Garrett and requested him to send to Baltimore for 
a long train to run from Washington to Baltimore, in order to 
enable the Marylanders, then in Washington, to reach their 
homes. 

Garrett then said, Mr. Tucker, you know what my posi- 
tion is. The Baltimore and Ohio R.R. is a secession com- 
pany ; its shareholders are for the most part Secessionists and 
are resolutely opposed to my affording any facilities to the 
Federal Government. They would turn me out to-morrow if 
they suspected me of any intention to help you. There can 
be no objection to my ordering a train from Baltimore, but in 
suggesting a long train, a needlessly long one, it raises the sus- 
picion that you intend to capture it and employ it to transport 
troops from Annapolis. 

I thereupon told him candidly that such was indeed my 
intention ; but that of course the company would be hand- 
somely indemnified for the seizure. 

Oh, it isn’t that, said Garrett, it is my position in the mat- 
ter, the suspicion to which I shall be exposed, the personal 
danger I shall have to face. 

Well, Mr. Garrett, said I, it is one thing or the other. We 
must have the rolling stock; otherwise your road-bed will be 
torn to pieces ; take your choice. 

Iam sorry you told me the stock would be seized, said 
Garrett ; however, I will send for it. 

He did send for it and when it came we promptly seized it 
and sent it to Annapolis. There we loaded it with Gen. But- 
ler’s (I beg pardon, Gen. Patterson’s) troops and sent it to the 
Junction. Here a scene and a scrimmage occurred. We had 
to haul down the Confederate and hoist the Union flag. After 
some slight opposition we did it and then went on to Washing- 
ton where we arrived just in the nick of time. 

Speaking in after times of this event, Mr. Stanton told me 
that Garrett’s secret fidelity to the Union cause had made him 
worth an army and that if Garrett was ever suspected and im- 
prisoned by the Rebels he (Stanton) would willingly exchange 
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half a dozen Confederate major-generals for him. Garrett had 
not only enabled us to garrison Washington in 1861, he had 
kept us thoroughly informed of the Rebel advance on Wash- 
ington in 1863; and in both instances he had succeeded in re- 
taining the confidence of his shareholders, who were, for the 
most part inimical, to our cause. 

There! said Mr. Tucker in conclusion. You see, Gen. 
Patterson, that we civilians had at least something to do with 
opening the Annapolis route. You played your part by open- 
ing the sea portion, whilst I played mine by opening the land 
portion. 

Right, replied Gen. Patterson, but to warrant Abbott’s 
eulogium what part did Gen. Butler play ? 

Mr. Tucker: I suppose he played upon his trumpet. 

Mr. Carey: Yes, and blew it with such terrific vigor as 
to make himself a major-general. 

After this sally the Round Table adjourned. 
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A Broader Philosophy of Protection 
CEPHAS BRAINERD, JR. 


The article upon the “ Philosophy of Protection” in the 
July number of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, is admirable so far as it 
goes. I find much in it to rejoice in and little to object to ex- 
cept its preference for the urbanizing industries in distinction 
from ruralizing industries, and its disposition to ignore the 
latter. 

It does not seem to me that it can be properly said, as the 
article seems to imply, that protection has not been philosoph- 
ically discussed and is not now philosophically discussed by its 
adherents in this country. It does not seem to me that it can 
properly be said, as it often is, that free trade people are more 
philosophical than protectionists in their arguments. The 
standards of philosophy are wholly different. The free trader 
is after the theoretical ideal, while the protectionist is applying 
the principles of protection to the actual conditions of manu- 
facture and commerce. The theory of protection was worked 
out by Hamilton and later by Henry Clay and again by Rufus 
Choate in his memorable speech upon that subject. American 
statesmen have discussed this question with a thorough com- 
prehension of its underlying principles and seem to me to have 
placed the doctrine upon a philosophical basis. 

My own study of protection has been mainly through the 
speeches of statesmen. I have read carefully the arguments of 
free traders as well as protectignists, and the editorials of the 
ablest free trade journals, but I do not remember to have seen 
a proposition in any free trade publication which it seemed to 
me merited the characterization of philosophical. I do not 
agree with those who say that free trade is a beautiful theory 
and that protection is harsh business. Free trade has for me 
no philosophical charm, nor any beauty as a theory. The phil- 
osophy of protection, like the philosophy of arithmetic, is very 
simple, can be learned very early in life and thereafter be ap- 
plied to actual affairs without habitual restatement. The 
philosophy of protection, as it seems to me, is substantially 
this: that every country should strive for complete industrial 
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civilization and should produce its civilization, so far as possi- 
ble, out of the materials and the powers which are to be found 
within its own borders. All complete industrial civilization 
must be the product of three fundamental factors, viz: agri- 
culture, mining and manufactures. There is no complete 
civilization if one of these is omitted, and the power of the 
government should be invoked, impartially, firmly and contin- 
uously to sustain all three. 

A further element in the philosophy of protection is the 
doctrine so explicitly stated and so nobly contended for by 
Professor Gunton, that the purchasing power of the masses 
must be increased until they can consume all the wealth that 
can be produced; or to state it more shortly, and in my own 
favorite form, that consumption must balance production. 

Another proposition, both philosophical and practical, is 
that opportunity must be afforded for the largest possible diver- 
sification of industries so as to give employment to the largest 
number of people, and if possible to every variety of capacity 
and talent. 

I cannot agree with the utterance in a recent number of 
this Magazine, that it is not important that we preserve coal 
mining, because it is not an elevating employment. We have 
a mass of people in the country who unfortunately are not fit 
for higher labor, and their opportunity to earn a living must 
be protected. Professor Gunton himself gives a brighter view 
of mining in his comment on page 70 (July number), on an 
article in the Engineering Magazine for June which describes 
the social and material improvement of the mining inhabitants 
of Bonne Terre, Missouri. 

We must give employment to all the people we have. 
However desirable it may be to have a nation composed ex- 
clusively of professional men, merchants, bankers and highly 
skilled artisans, the Creator has arranged differently. He has 
made a great number of people who never will be professional 
men or highly skilled artisans, but who will forever do the 
menial labor which requires little or no intelligence or skill and 
gives no education or civilization to those who doit. Every 
country, the United States included, has its share of them, 
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and they must be supported either by wages for the work 
which they are capable of doing or else in the poor house. It 
seems to me wiser and better to have an industrial system varied 
enough to give employment to persons of the lowest grade of 
capacity and have enough of that kind of employment to occupy 
them all. They are the rear guard of civilization and woe to 
any country that in its march of progress ignores those in the 
rear. They must be kept in step with the rest of the country 
so that they can be a comfort and a help, or else they will 
become degraded paupers who will be a hindrance and a 
menace. 

I wish to make one statement in passing which is perhaps 
scientific rather than philosophical, but the disregard of it has 
rendered almost all free trade arguments extremely unphilo- 
sophic, and that is in reference to the loose use of language 
regarding the so called “stimulating” effect of the tariff. It 
is inaccurate to say that the tariff develops any industry. The 
tariff is passive ; it is a bulwark only; it merely protects; all 
the developing factors must be found elsewhere, in the re- 
sources of nature, the capacity of the people and the demand 
for the article in the community. The selling price of any 
article is determined by certain factors, of which the tariff is 
not one, which I have fallen into the way of grouping as fol- 
lows: 1, interest on capital; 2, cost of materials; 3, wages; 
4, cost of sale, which includes transportation, storage, insur- 
ance, etc.. These four groups of factors operating in England 
make the price there of an English clock, for example; oper- 
ating here, they make the price of a similar American clock ; 
one price is just as natural as the other, and the tariff duty on 
clocks exerts no active influence on either. It is simply a wall 
that prevents the mingling of industrial conditions. Remove 
the tariff and the industrial conditions come together and the 
country in which they are superior suffers in making the aver- 
age and the other gains. 

Some sentences in the July article read as if the author 
was thinking of the tariff as an active force co-operating with 
favored industries instead of a wall, in the shelter of which 
each industry should have a chance to grow. 
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The need of complete industrial independence in time of 
war is a reason for a protective tariff, sufficiently important 
and fundamental to be termed philosophic. Ifa hostile navy 
could cut off our wool supply we could not clothe our armies 
on the field. If Krupp alone is to make the modern destruc- 
tive guns how long could we stand against the more aggressive 
nations of Europe if they chose to unite to prevent our getting 
a foothold on the Pacific? The final destruction of the Con- 
federacy was due to the fact that the Southern States had to 
depend upon foreign commerce for almost all the indispensable 
supplies of war. England to-day would be in peril of fatal 
lack of such supplies if European politics should take a strong 
adverse turn. No nation can be equipped for war, no matter 
how strong her army and navy, unless she has a complete in- 
dustrial system which yields abundantly all the staple products 
of farm, mine and factory. 

As to the urbanizing and ruralizing industries, we cannot 
wisely adopt a plan ignoring our agricultural industries. To 
be sure, the city is the advance guard of civilization; all that 
is radical and progressive is there. It is true that a more con- 
stant social intercourse and greater opportunities for advance- 
ment and development exist in the city, but we all know the 
wear and tear of city life on the human system is such that 
families are exhausted by it after two or three generations. 
We are also aware that the leading men in every walk of life 
in the cities, came to them from the country, or from the 
smaller cities or rural towns. The country is the source of 
city life and energy. A great city whose business is conducted 
by men of capacity and power, cannot be maintained unless 
there are prosperous rural communities wherewith to feed the 
ranks of business in town. A cultivation of the cities and a 
disregard of the country means that civilization is going to run 
its course in two or three generations. 

The relations of the tariff to the ruralizing and urbanizing 
industries, can perhaps be more clearly seen if we recognize 
the fact that the city is the market for the country. The more 
manufacturers we have, the more people we have to eat the 
farm products and to wear the cotton and wool. But we must 
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bear in mind that the American market for the food products, 
and products that can be worked up into textile fabrics, must 
be reserved for the American farmer to the exclusion of the 
foreign farmer, just as much as the rural market afforded by 
the country for the city products must be reserved to the 
American laborer in the city factories to the exclusion of the 
laborer in the foreign factories. The tariff bears the same re- 
lation to the man in the factory and the man on the farm. 
There is no occasion for distinguishing the two industries; 
but, on the contrary, the philosophical aspect of the tariff de- 
mands that we make no distinction, but impartially give appro 
priate protection to each. 

It is often said, even by protectionists, that free trade is a 
beautiful and philosophical theory. To be sure Professor 
Gunton has not, so far as I know, laid any such statement 
before his readers, but I may not be out of order in making a 
protest now. The philosophy of free trade is to leave manu- 
factures to be carried on where they can be carried on the 
cheapest without reference to whether there is a saving in the 
machinery or in the price of labor, leaving commerce to take 
its course and distribute the products in the so called “ natural 
methods.” 

It was never intended that we should live “natural ” lives. 
Our Creator formed the animals so that they should live nat- 
ural lives, but when he endowed man with intelligence and 
will, his purpose was to have man’s life governed by intelli- 
gence and will so far as they can improve it. To that extent 
man’s life was designed to be artificial and not natural; and 
the really beautiful thing about this tariff question seems to 
me to lie in the framing of a bill which will give full scope to 
all our manufactures, our mines and our agriculture, and so 
insure a market for all our labor and capital, which shall at the 
same time afford the government sufficient revenue and leave 
untrammeled only that commerce which it is to our advantage 
to carry on. It seems to me that a tariff bill which protects 
the capital and the brains which supply and conduct the great 
rolling-mills and factories, that protects the laborer employed 
there, which protects every farmer and every herdman, which 
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views with equal care the proprietor of the great woolen fac- 
tory and the small boy who brings ta his home the mushrooms 
gathered by the side of the brook, is to me an achievement 
more splendid than any theory of free trade. It is a broader 
and more vigorous and more fruitful philosophy than lazy 
laissez fatre. 

The discussion of the incidence of tariff taxation is inter- 
esting, but it does not seem to me to be essential. 

One thing I think I have learned from Professor Gunton, 
and that is that the incidence of taxation, generally speaking, 
is a mere theory of political economists. If a tax is laid upon 
real estate the amount is added to the rent; if upon a tene- 
ment, it comes out of the laborer’s pocket and is an addition 
to his living expenses. In order to make it up, his wages are 
increased on the ground of his higher costs of living; the em- 
ployer in turn makes that up by increasing the price of his 
goods; the tax jumps from man to man and never stops, so 
there is no such thing as the incidence of taxation in the way 
in which it is generally presented. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible as between importing and exporting countries; the tax 
is more largely borne by one or the other according to the 
conditions carefully stated by Professor Gunton. The free 
trader says that the duty is added to the price of the article. 
The protectionist says, often recklessly, that the duty is de- 
ducted from the price abroad and comes out of the foreign 
manufacturer’s pocket. Are they not both substantially true 
of the kind of duty each has in view? Professor Gunton’s 
discussion of the sugar duty shows that the free trader’s prop- 
osition in regard to sugar, the market for which is not supplied 
by the product here, is true. In regard to potatoes, of which 
we do produce at home the controlling portion of the supply, 
the duty comes mainly out of the foreign producers’ profits. 

Is not this the real situation? The duty is an element of 
the selling price of the imported article, when placed upon the 
American market. The other elements of that price are the 
cost of labor and materials abroad, cost of transportation and 
manufacturer’s profits. The duty comes in between those ele- 
ments and the selling price is driven between them like a 
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wedge. Ifthe selling price in the American market is more 
rigid than the other elements, this wedge will force those ele- 
ments down. If those elements are more rigid than the selling 
price in the American market, the duty will force the selling 
price up. When we furnish the bulk of the supply at home, 
the price is rigid at the American level. In most cases it forces 
both ways. The selling price goes up, wages, profits and costs 
of transportation go down; no one element contributes the 
whole of the duty. 

We know practically by our own industrial history, that 
whenever we put up the duty toa point that protected our 
manufacturers, our industries developed and our country pros- 
pered. We know also, conversely and most bitterly, that when- 
ever the duty was reduced below the protective point our in 
dustries languished and our progress was retarded. The 
sensible and reasonable course to pursue in the matter, there- 
fore, is to fix the duty high enough to protect our production 
without reference to who pays it. If the foreign manufacturer 
pays the greater part of the duty, and so helps to support our 
government, we gain an additional, but merely incidental ben- 
efit, pleasant to notice in passing but forming no part of the 
philosophy of protection. 

An observation by Professor Gunton in reference to the 
sugar duty suggests a comment. The sugar duty he says is paid 
by the Americans because the foreign market produces a con- 
trolling portion of the supply but it “is protective to the little 
sugar raising industry we have.” We have advantages in 
some sugar producing districts which will enable us under the 
present low duty to compete, to a limited extent with the 
foreign sugar producers; if we put the duty up a little higher 
more sugar-growing land could be cultivated at a profit, later 
another advance could be made, and by degrees our sugar pro- 
duction could be increased to substantially supply our market. 

Professor Gunton’s unique estimate of agriculture re- 
appears in July number page 70, in his brief but generally 
statesmanlike comment on Professor Myrick’s article on 
“Sugar” in the June number of “Review of Reviews”’ in 
which comment he says, sugar should be encouraged and re- 
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fineries established in various parts of the country where sugar 
can be produced. “It is upon this ground (i. e. building up 
manufactures inland) and not upon the theory of encouraging 
agriculture per se that the justification of state interference 
must rest.” He does not object to the advantage which would 
come to the sugar farmers. He would rejoice at that as much 
as I would. Our only point of difference is that I claim that 
the benefits that would come to the sugar farmers and the 
country at large from the increase of sugar farming would be 
an ample cause for levying the duty without any regard to the 
consequent establishment of refineries among the sugar farms. 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS 


Mr. Brainerd objects to the implication ‘‘ that protection 
has not been philosophically discussed and is not now philo- 
sophically discussed in this country.” He assures us that 
“ American statesmen have discussed this question with a 
thorough comprehension of its underlying principles” and 
have “ placed the doctrine upon a philosophical basis,” and 
adds, “ my own study of protection has been mainly through 
the speeches of statesmen.” If we were on trial for this charge 
against protectionists, we should be perfectly willing to rest 
our case with Mr. Brainerd’s article as sole evidence. 

He calls it the philosophy of protection to say “that 
every country should strive for complete industrial civilization 
and should produce its civilization, as far as possible, out of 
the materials and the powers which are to be found within its 
own borders.” One might as well call the use of lime, brick, 
stone, iron and wood in architectural proportions, the philo- 
sophy of building. Philosophy is not the mere statement of 
obvious facts, but the presentation of the principles and laws 
by which the facts are governed. Now it is of this very lack of 
general principle and cohesive doctrine in the discussion of 
protection that we complain. Nobody disputes that every 
country should have agriculture, mining and manufacture, but 
the existence of these industries benefits a country as they in- 
fluence the life and character of the people. How to develop 
these industries so as to produce the best effect upon the life 
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and civilization of the people is the philosophical problem in 
protection. To this, Mr. Brainerd has not a single reference. 
He says: “we have a mass of people in this country who un- 
fortunately are not fit for higher labor, and their opportunity 
to earn a living must be protected.” Here Mr. Brainerd re- 
veals his intimate acquaintance with the unphilosophic talkers 
about the tariff. Because there are people in this country who 
are fit only for the lower kind of industries then we must pro- 
tect these lower kinds of industries in order to give them suit- 
able employment. It seems not to have been dreamed of in 
Mr. Brainerd’s philosophy, that the true object of statesman- 
ship is to lift the people and not to lower the industry. In 
other words, to promote the industries and occupations that 
will tend to elevate the people, and not perpetuate those that 
degrade, merely because the people are used to them. In 
short, the philosophy of protection is not the philosophy of 
giving employment but the philosophy of giving an elevating 
and socializing employment. Protection is one of the instru- 
ments of national development, and if there is any philosophy 
in it at all, it is the expounding of economic principles by which 
protection can be so applied as to promote the increase of the 
civilizing forces in society. 

Mr. Brainerd is afraid of having “ a nation composed ex- 
clusively of professional men, merchants, bankers and highly 
skilled artisans” because he says “the Creator has arranged 
differently. He has made a great number of people who never 
will be professional men, or highly skilled artisans, but who 
will forever do the menial labor which requires little or no 
skill or intelligence and gives no education or civilization to 
those who do it.” This is theocracy, not philosophy. To 
make God responsible for the vile conditions of menial labor 
which stultifies intelligence and prevents education and civiliz- 
ation, is to substitute theology for statesmanship. To remedy 
these conditions and to make it so that no labor, menial or 
other, shall necessarily be surrounded by conditions that pre- 
vent the growth of education or civilization is exactly the 
object of philosophic protection. Nothing has appeared in 
the pages of this magazine which even remotely hinted that 
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“a civilization composed exclusively of professional men, 
merchants, bankers and skilled artisans” was either possible 
or desirable. What has been persistently maintained, although 
it appears to have escaped Mr. Brainerd, is that the elevating 
forces of society generate and grow most under urbanizing 
conditions. This does not mean that agriculture or mining 
should be abolished, but it means that the path to higher 
social conditions and opportunities for agriculturalists and 
miners is through the media of urbanization and not through 
the equalizing of tariff schedules. There again appears the 
unphilosophical aspect of protective thinking. The question 
is not shall the farmer and miner be protected, but how to 
give them the benefit of protection. The true philosophy of 
protection shows that the benefits of a protective tariff cannot 
be given directly to all classes, but that they must come 
directly to some and indirectly to others. This is where the 
unphilosophical treatment of the subject usually blunders. 
It assumes that the benefit of protection goes only to those 
upon whose products the tariff is directly levied. This fallacy 
is responsible for the notion that because duties are levied 
largely on manufactured products manufacturers get all the 
benfits of protection. If it were possible to so levy tariff 
duties as to multiply agricultural and mining industries, it 
would be a positive injury both to the agriculturists and to the 
civilization of the country. The way to give the benefits of pro- 
tection to the farmers and miners is not to increase their num- 
ber but to enlarge the possibility of improving their social 
condition. In other words, it is an elevation in the social 
quality and not an increase in the productive quantity, that is 
needed in these industries. The true protection to agricul- 
ture, therefore, is to multiply manufactures because every ad- 
dition to manufacturing industries is a double benefit to the 
agricultural population; first, by enlarging the demands for 
their products in quantity and variety ; and second, by increas- | 
ing the urbanized population which carries the influence of a 
higher and more diversified social life to the rural population. 
It is in this way that the best effects of protection to farmers 
and miners must and always have come, indirectly through 
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protection to manufactures. Every new town among a mining 
or agricultural population is a missionary of a higher civiliza- 
tion, but the increase of agriculture over the urban and 
manufacturing population never was and never can be a civiliz- 
ing influence in a nation. 

The idea that protective tariff should be applied equally 
to agriculture, mining and manufacture, as Mr. Brainerd inti- 
mates, is the very reverse of philosophy. It is not the equal- 
ization of direct protection, but the equalization of the benefits 
of protection, that national development requires; and it is 
the knowledge of the principle by which this diffusion of the 
benefits of protection is produced that constitutes the philos- 
ophy of the protective doctrine. It is needless to say then 
that the philosophy of protection demands that the tariff be 
levied not equally on all products, but levied where they will 
most equally diffuse the benefits of protection throughout all 
industries. The sooner the time comes that the United States 
ceases to be a great exporter of raw material and food stuffs, 
the better for the agricultural and mining population. As we 
have often shown, this erroneous notion that protection must 
be direct is not limited to farmers. Capitalists suffer acutely 
from the same heresy. They can see how protection applied 
to their business indirectly benefits laborers but they cannot 
see, and seem to be unable to learn, that many of the benefits 
to capitalists come indirectly through improvements in the 
social condition of the laborers. For instance, the shortening 
of the hours of labor acts directly upon the workman’s social 
life. It tends to enlarge and intensify his wants, which makes 
him discontented and stimulates a demand for higher wages, 
all of which is resisted by employers as injurious to them, 
whereas in truth it is a real permanent benefit. It is the en- 
largement of the employer’s market which is at the bottom of 
his growth and prosperity. The late administration paralyzed 
this quality in the community and it prostrated business and 
destroyed prosperity. 

Thus it isthat some measures affect certain classes directly 
and others indirectly. The effect of measures directly produc- 
ing improvement in the laborer’s social condition acts directly 
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upon the laborers but indirectly upon the capitalists. A pro- 
tective tariff acts directly upon employers and indirectly upon 
laborers. It acts directly upon manufacturers and indirectly 
upon farmers. To insist that farmers and laborers shall get 
their benefit from protection directly, is simply to insist that 
they shall not have it at all. One might as well insist that a 
reservoir shall empty its waters directly into the kitchen with- 
out the intervention of machinery and pipes. There is only 
one way that the benefits of protection can be diffused among 
all classes of the community, and if we refuse that, we cannot 
have them at all. Natural law will not reverse its operation 
to accomodate our notions. 

Mr. Brainerd tells us that “the selling price of any article 
is determined by certain factors of which the tariff is not one.” 
Then a little later he informs us that “the duty is an element 
of the selling price of the imported article, when placed upon 
the American market.” One could hardly be expected to have 
a very clear idea of the philosophy of protection who would 
affirm both these propositions. As we explained in our last 
issue, it is not correct to say that the tariff is not an element 
in the price. It depends entirely on the condition upon which 
the tariff is levied. Sometimes it is a slight addition to the 
price; sometimes it is all added to the price; and sometimes 
it does not affect the price at all. It is the function of the 
philosophy of protection to explain when it does affect the 
price, when it does not, and how and why. 

Mr. Brainerd takes exception to our remark in a recent 
number in favor of foreigners producing our coal. What we 
said was this, and we repeat it with emphasis. ‘‘ As an in- 
dustry, coal mining should never beencouraged. It is only as 
a necessity that it should exist. Coal is one of the few pro- 
ducts that we can well afford to have foreigners furnish, if they 
will do so more cheaply than we can. If foreigners put the 
price of coal so high that we can afford to dig it ourselves, and 
pay standard American wages, then we may be justified in 
digging our own coal, but under no circumstances can there be 
a justification for lowering wages to prevent Japan from sending 
us coal, and much less to convert American laborers into coal 
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diggers for the world at Japanese wages. If protection for 
coal is necessary, then ask for protection. But ask that wages 
shall be lowered that coal mining may be profitable, never! 
Better that every ton of coal consumed in the United States 
should be supplied by Japan, than that American wages should 
be lowered to the Japanese level that coal mining may be prof- 
itable in America.” 

We gladly give space to Mr. Brainerd’s article, because he 
is honestly interested in the scientific discussion of the tariff 
question, but we must confess our inability to find the contri- 
bution to protective philosophy he thinks he has made. On 
the contrary, his article seems conclusive evidence that much 
economic education is still necessary before the philosophy of 
protection is understood even among the more intelligent pro- 
tectionists. 
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Discrediting Richard Cobden 


The London Saturday Review appears to be championing 
the cause of protection as the necessary and inevitable policy 
of the future if England’s industrial supremacy is to be main- 
tained. We give below the text of the Review’s leading article 
in its issue of June roth, last, entitled: “ The Discrediting of 
Richard Cobden.” This article was apparently suggested by 
the Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Liverpool during the 
Queen’s Jubilee, in which the following significant sentiments 
were expressed : 

“While we belive that free trade is the best and wisest 
policy for this country, we can all see that the virtues and 
results which were expected to follow free trade have not been 
realized and the prophecy of its universal adoption has been 
falsified. Yet the Cobdenites still seek to persuade us that it 
is best that Great Britain should be the only free-trade country 
in the world. During the last fifty years we have learned by 
painful experience that neither old nor new markets are open- 
ing to us by the influence of free trade alone, and that if we 
want to provide the increasing commerce necessary for the 
support of our increasing population we must find those mar- 
kets ourselves and not neglect the opportunity of expanding 
and consolidating the colonies.” 

In our last number we published extracts from an article 
by Sir Philip Magnus in the London National Review, on 
the relative growth of German industry, and expressed the 
opinion that while there might be something in the claim of 
Germany’s superior system of technical education, this alone 
was not sufficient to accourt for German success in England’s 
old markets, but that unless German wages should rise to or 
exceed the English level, England would be obliged to choose 
between losing her industrial supremacy or adopting a protect- 
ive policy. That the writer in the Saturday Review takes the 
same position regarding the technical education question will 
appear from a perusal of his article, quoted herewith: 

“ The task which the Duke of Devonshire set himself at 
the British Empire League meeting, last Saturday, was a 
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necessary task, and he achieved it neatly aud effectively. More- 
over, he did his work as gently as possible; but it has hurt, 
and with asqueal of anguish the ‘ Chronicle’ tells its readers 
that ‘the Duke of Devonshire was never a man of striking in- 
tellectual quality.” The Duke silvered the pill, but Cobdenites 
refused to swallow it; they have chewed it instead, and found 
it very bitter. ‘I continue to believe, as I have always believed, 
that Free-trade is the best and wisest policy of our country 
(cheers) ’—that was the pill’s coating—‘ but virtues were given 
to it whichit did not possess, and results were predicted which 
have not followed (hear, hear) ’—that was the pill’s acrid sub- 
stance. Note the quick subsidence from the noisy ‘cheers’ 
to the still small voice (a Colonial premier’s probably) which 
requested the guests to ‘hear’ the horrid anti-climax. How 
plainly one visualizes the wry faces! But yet worse was to 
follow. The lesson was sorely needed; so, for all his gentle 
manner, the Duke rubbed it in relentlessly. 

“*Tts speedy universal adoption all over the world was 
prophesied, and that prophecy has been falsified, and the thick- 
and-thin admirers and believers in the Manchester School seek 
to persuade us that, although that prophecy has not been ful- 
filled, it was the best thing for us that we should be the only 
Free-trading country in the world. Very few disciples of 
Free-trade of fifty years ago would have believed fora moment 
that at this time France and Germany would be carrying on an 
enormous trade under strictly protective conditions, and not 
only that they would not open their markets to us, but that 
they would be competing over us for the possession of as large 
a portion as possible of the surface of the earth, not for the 
purpose of opening it to the universal benefits of free trade, but 
for the purpose of excluding from those portions English trade.’ 
Sentiments equally subversive of a Cobdenite’s equanimity were 
uttered freely at the Colonial luncheon on the day previous to 
the Liverpool meeting, but they were mostly the utterances 
of notorious Protectionists—stimulating blows from professional 
enemies: the Duke’s blasphemy at the shrine is more like 
treachery within the fold. In that lay the sting of his words. 
But in that also lies their chief value. Any one with a modicum 
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of intelligence and historical knowledge can shatter Cobden’s 
reputation as a prophet ; the special value of the demonstration 
lies in the fact that it proceeds from a statesman who through- 
out his life has fought in public shoulder to shoulder with 
politicians in whose creed almost the first article is the absolute 
belief in Little Englandism and so-called Free-trade ; a states- 
man, moreover, who combines in his character to a marked 
degree reticence on controversial matters and blunt honesty in 
stating his opinions when he deems public utterance a duty; 
a statesman, finally, whose knowledge of political economy on 
its practical side is notably deep and varied, enriched with the 
wide experience gained in a long period of official and Parlia- 
mentary life. These circumstances italicize his words; they 
make us echo Sir George Turner’s wish that the Duke’s address 
should be circulated throughout the Empire. Perhaps the 
other League—the United Empire Trade League—will adopt 
the suggestion ? 

“There is another point of view from which the Duke’s 
speech has a special value. Recently he has been particularly 
identified with technical education as a weapon against foreign 
competition. Now the advocates of technical education tes- 
tify—tacitly, if not explicitly—to their belief in the panacea- 
like qualities of the technical school. In the Duke of Devon- 
shire we have an ardent educationalist who speaks on foreign 
competition without dragging in technical education: he is 
content to urge as a remedy the necessity of using ‘every 
opportunity either of expanding or of consolidating our 
Colonial possessions.’ Evidently the Duke’s conning of the 
educational problem has led him to accept the view which we 
have so often urged in these columns: that technical education 
is an excellent, a necessary, but not a sufficing reform; it will 
do much, but it will not win, or win back, markets from which 
our manufactures, though as good as or better than similar 
foreign manufactures, are yet ousted by these same foreign 
manufactures. You might cover the country with technical 
schools, but you would not affect one whit the growing impor- 
tation of Belgian steel girders; and for the adequate reason that 
our factories can already turn out as good steel as the Belgian. 
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“ Now for a word of criticism. The Duke deprecated what 
he called premature action in the matter of Commercial Fed- 
eration—‘ any uninvited, any unasked-for action on the part 
either of the Imperial Government or even such an irresponsi- 
ble association as this’ (meaning the British Empire League). 
Why this timorous hesitancy? As a fact, it is worse than tim- 
orous, and the hesitancy is more aptly described as a policy of 
chill denial. If the Government were to take forthwith the 
most vigorous measures to found the Customs Union, it would 
only be making a tardy reply to the oft-repeated request of the 
Colonies. Time and again have the Colonies represented to 
the Home Government the need for the Union, and begged it 
to commence the work, and this in spite of repeated cold 
rebuffs from Downing Street. So long ago as 1880 Canada 
asked the Home Government to get rid of the Belgian and 
German commercial treaties, to make straight the path towards 
preferential trade arrangements. At the Colonial Conference 
held in London in the last Jubilee year South Africa’s repre- 
sentative propounded a scheme for preferential trading. Then 
in ‘92 Canada moved again, with a further request for the 
denunciation of the German and Belgian treaties. The request 
was discourteously ignored, but the Dominion was not thereby 
discouraged ; in '94 it convoked the famous assembly of the 
Colonies at Ottawa, and that assembly unanimously recorded 
‘its belief in the advisability of a Customs arrangement 
between Great Britain and her Colonies, by which trade within 
the Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing than 
that which is carried on with foreign countries.” One would 
think that after these bold advances by the Colonies the Im- 
perial Government might have put a period to its coy modesty 
without seeming guilty of unduly forcing the Colonial hand. 
But for a year after it received this Ottawa resolution it re- 
mained so passive that it did not trouble to reply to the reso- 
lution at all. When the reply did come it turned out to be 
the customary petulant denial. Then the Government which 
sent it went out of office, and Mr. Chamberlain with his larger 
views appeared upon the scene. Last summer, at the Congress 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, which Mr. 
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Chamberlain addressed, the Government was given another 
opportunity of moving. All it did, however, was to state, by 
the mouth of the Colonial Secretary, that if the Colonies came 
to it with a proposal, the Imperial Government would receive 
that proposal in no ‘ huckstering spirit.’ This statement, though 
a big advance on the previous attitude of Downing Street, was 
nevertheless, in view of what the Colonies had already done, 
so comic that one almost overlooks its gross discourtesy. And 
what has happened since? Disgusted silence on the part of 
the Colonies? That surely is the natural anticipation. Luck- 
ily, however, the Colonies put the Empire’s welfare before 
their own dignity ; and Canada now goes much further than a 
mere proposal. She enacts a preferential tariff without any 
further beating about the bush, and so effectually shames the 
supineness of Downing Street. Meanwhile the Australasian 
Colonies meet in conference to discuss what proposals they can 
make. The New Zealand Premier did well to remind the Liv- 
erpool gathering of these facts; and if, after hearing Mr. 
Seddon’s speech, the Duke of Devonshire did not feel a little 
ashamed of his timorous advice, he is not the statesman we 
think him. If there is one feature of this Federation question 
plainer than another at the present juncture, it is that the 
bounden duty of the Imperial Government is to summon a 
Conference straightway, or take some other vigorous and ef- 
fective means of advancing the foundation of a Customs 
Union. 

“ Among these other means the necessity for denouncing 
the Belgian and German treaties stands out prominently. The 
new Canadian Tariff law renders this imminent. The ‘ Chron- 
icle ’ is working itself up into a dreadful state of alarm at the 
prospect. Perhaps the word ‘denounce’ frightens it some- 
what ; and if that is the case, it may help to allay the ‘ Chron- 
icle’s’ fears if we explain that ‘ denunciation’ is merely the 
technical term used in commercial diplomacy for giving notice 
to quit, and does not imply the mobilization of the army. But 
to the Little English mind the striking of a blow in defence of 
one’s own is at all times a criminal deed. There are signs of 
faltering, however, even in the attitude of the Liberal party: 
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the ‘ Westminster Gazette’ (which usually strives to represent 
the decent side of Liberalism, though it has been very back- 
ward hitherto on the Federation question) is now convinced 
that the denunciation of the treaties is ‘ our plain duty.’ 

‘* Attempts are being made by enemies of the Union to 
exploit whatever of Cobdenitish sentiment can be found among 
the Colonial Premiers. The result of the attempt does not sig- 
nify much. It happens that just now the political pendulum 
in the Colonies has swung to the Liberal side, and the Colonial 
Liberal, though vastly superior to the Liberal as we know him 
at home, yet cultivates in a half-hearted fashion some of the 
traits which usually distinguish English Liberalism. It is 
rather surprising, therefore, that the Little Englanders have 
not got more out of the present batch of Colonial Premiers. 
The Canadian Parliament can evidently be left to deal with 
Mr. Laurier; and respecting Mr. Reid’s contribution, we can 
only hope, for the sake of that gentleman’s reputation for in- 
telligence, that the interview with him is reported inaccurately. 
We cannot imagine any man with his wits about him giving ut- 
terance to such a sentence as this : ‘The new method of meet- 
ing it [foreign competition] by strategy and by surrender and by 
barricades seems to me practically an admission that the 
time has come for the decadence of Great Britain.’ If Mr. 
Reid actually said this we can only beg him to enlighten us re- 
specting the decadence of German and American industrialism ; 
for we had thought in our simplicity that strategy, surrender 
and barricades were not exactly new methods, and certainly 
we were under the impression that Germany and the United 
States (to mention no other countries) were doing pretty well 
for themselves in the matter of industrial progress, notwith- 
standing that they were addicted to ‘strategy’ and ‘ barri- 
cades.’ England, we admit, is a more shining example of 
‘ surrender.’” 
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A Jubilee Retrospect 


The recent celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the British throne was an event 
of far more than ordinary significance. Its importance did not 
lie in the mere fact that Victoria has reigned longer than any 
other English sovereign, nor in the immense testimonial to her 
personal popularity, nor even in the opportunity which it 
afforded for reviewing the great territorial expansion of the 
British Empire during the last sixty years. The really signifi- 
cant and useful feature of the Jubilee was the wholesome direc- 
tion which it has given to public thought throughout Chris- 
tendom, in taking a sober retrospect of the impressive record 
of industrial, political, social, educational, scientific and re- 
ligious progress which has marked this long and successful 
reign. So great has been the tendency to gloomy pessimism 
in the literature and oratory of the last few years that this 
general rounding-up time, this pausing to take account of 
stock, to balance the books, to consider without passion or 
prejudice the conspicuous facts of recent history, cannot fail 
to exert a healthful, reassuring influence throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

Outside of England, this influence will probably be felt 
more strongly here in the United States than anywhere 
else, not only because of race connections but because of the 
general simularity in the great progressive movements which 
have gone on contemporaneously in both countries. In 
reviewing the details of England’s development, therefore, we 
are really studying certain grand tendencies in civilization, of 
which the United States has afforded even more conspicuous 
illustration. This parallel does not apply, of course, to the 
external policies of the two nations, nor to all the tendencies 
in political and economic thought, but it does hold with refer- 
ence to the general evolution of the masses of the people, their 
rise in the scale of material comfort, political freedom, and a 
higher social and ethical life. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, writing in the June Review of Reviews 
on “The Queen’s Empire—A Retrospect of Sixty Years” 
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brings out a number of interesting features connected with the 
progress of the English people during the Victorian era. 
There is a refreshing optimism and faithfulness to fact about 
the greater part of Mr. Stead’s review, which make certain 
portions of it well worth repeating, particularly in view of the 
attempt being made by many commentators of a socialistic 
type of thought to show that the history of the last half cen- 
tury has been one of an increasing degradation and pauperism 
for the masses of the common people. Mr. Stead anticipates 
this sort of misrepresentation, and replies as follows: 

“The pessimist of to-day will doubtless sneer that our 
boasted material progress has been toward a plutocracy pro- 
tected by police. 

“But what answer would be made by a Rip Van Winkle, 
awakened to a survey of our times from a slumber of sixty 
years. ‘Progress,’ answers Rip, ‘of which the most marvelous 
symptom is the taxing of the plutocrat to pay for the police of 
the people. Police! there is a whole world of significance in 
the word. The old constables who, in their long white over- 
coats, went their rounds crying the hour and the weather: 
what were they to these helmeted guardians of the health, the 
morals, the safety,and the comfort of the people? If I wanted 
one proof more than another of the beneficent transformation 
wrought since I slept it would be in the evolution of the 
police. They are the secular clergy of a democratic age. They 
are the truncheoned knights of patrol, who are maintained at 
the cost of the state for the defense of the poor® The police- 
man, whether helmeted on his beat in this great city, or in a 
red jacket keeping the Queen’s peace among: the hundreds of 
millions in India; whether acting as inspector of mines and 
factories; whether he is enforcing attendance of children at 
school or preventing the adulteration of food and drink—he is 
the typical figure of the good Queen’s reign. Humanity will 
not say of her she annexed Burmah and conquered the Pun- 
jaub, or even that she colonized Australia and carried the red 
line of British Empire to the north of the Zambesi. Neither 
will the great triumph of the reign be the thousand millions 
spent on railways, the linking of continents by the cable, the 
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uniting of seas by the severing of isthmuses. The supreme 
tribute which history will render to the reign is that to the 
Victorian era the world owes the evolution of the policeman 
as tribune of the people, protector of the poor, the sworn 
knight-defender of the law, which is the security for the liber- 
ties of all, and especially of those who are poor and helpless 
and have no other champion. 

“* A little child shall lead them.’ And the regard shown 
for little children is the best gauge of the civilization of the 
state. When I fell asleep the child was as dirt beneath the 
feet of brute strength or greedy wealth. They could be 
worked to death in factories or in mines before they were 
eight years of age. England, passionate for the liberty of 
black men abroad, allowed its own infants to be ground to 
death by an accursed system of slavery at home. No one 
cared for them, no one educated them. No one shielded them 
from torture or avenged them when they were done to death. 
Now all is changed. They are emancipated from labor until 
they are twelve; they are protected by stringent regulation 
and constant inspection; their schools stand like palaces in the 
midst of dingy streets, playgrounds are provided, a whole lit- 
erature has been created for them, and behind all the machin- 
ery of the law stands the Avenging Angel of tortured child- 
hood—that good man, Benjamin Waugh, whose acquaintance 
I have been proud to make, for he is one of those men whose 
presence makes one’s life sweeter and purer. And education! 
Ten millions #year for the teaching of the children is a toler- 
able testimony to the sovereignty of the child. 

“* And as with the child so with the woman. The sixty 
years has arrived. She is no longer a mere appendage to man. 
She is an entity who counts. Without losing an iota of her 
feminine charm, she has acquired a superior stature, and has 
added to the fascination of the woman the strength and reason 
of theman. The Queen’s example of sixty years has not been 
thrown away. As she purified her court by the mere magic of 
her presence, so her female subjects, entering into every de- 
partment of life, have exercised the same gracious influence. 
Already enfranchised municipally, and welcomed to sit as 
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equals with men on every administrative board, the justice of 
their claim to full citizenship has been affirmed by the House 
of Commons, whose portals early in next century will open to 
receive their representatives. In the playing-field and the 
park, on the cycle and the street, on the platform, in business, 
in hospital and at the university, I now see woman and man 
where formerly I saw man alone. It marks the achievement 
in two generations of greater advance than had been previ- 
ously made in a millennium. 

“When I went to sleep England was seething with revo- 
lutionary discontent. The working man had neither liberty 
nor privilege. He was often out of work. His wages were 
only half what they are to-day, while everything he used was 
made artificially dear. He had no vote in the state, no stake 
in the country. If he combined to defend his slender rights 
he was prosecuted under the combination laws. If he took 
the air in St. James’ Park in his working clothes, he was 
prosecuted as a trespasser. The streets, the poor man’s only 
drawing-room, were foul with garbage and feculent with sew- 
age. The water he drank was fed from the drainings of 
churchyards. He had no books, no newspapers, no libraries, 
no baths, ne parks, no clubs. When driven by misery into 
crime he was transported or hanged. When broken down 
by ill-health or disease he was thrust into the workhouse. 
There were no schools for his children, no Saturday half-holiday 
for himself. 

““To day, the poor man gets more for his penny than 
sixty years ago the rich man could buy for a shilling. Another 
strange thing is, that while each penny goes twice as far, he 
has twice as many pennies. And he has all London—and such 
a London, a city of glory and of splendor to what it used to 
be—as his own backyard, with its museums, its libraries, its art 
galleries, as free as air. There are baths and washhouses in 
every district, and schools at almost every door. He is free of 
the parks as if they were his own demesnes. He has his clubs, 
his trades unions, his benefit societies. To-day the vote is the 
sceptre of the people, and he votes for everything. He has 
far more constant work and much higher wages, with cheap 
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bread, cheap sugar and cheap tea. A far better education than 
the middle class could buy for love or money is provided free 
by the state. He has shortened hours of labor, bank holidays, 
and half day on Saturday. The hospitals provide him with 
free medicine, the workhouses with free shelter in distress. 
The streets are swept and cleaned, clean water is laid to every 
house, and the magnificent drainage system carries off all the 
sewage. All that is new since I fell asleep. 

“«* He has a better house to live in, a cleaner street to walk 
in and a pleasanter park to play in. A halfpenny post-card 
will carry his message from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, a 
halfpenny paper will bring the news of the world to the door, 
and a workman’s ticket will carry him to and from his work at 
less than a halfpenny a mile. For a penny he can buy the best 
books in the language, and without even a penny the reading 
room and free library afford him access to all the books and 
papers of the day. Why, the whole world has become a kind 
of free university and museum for the common people. For 
sixpence the lightning will carry his message anywhere in the 
United Kingdom in the twinkling of an eye, and for another 
sixpence the sun will take his portrait in a flash of light. None 
of these things were possible sixty years ago.’ 

“ «The poor are still with us all the same,’ says young Rip 
the pessimist. ‘I see we have 800,000 paupers on the roll, and 
vice and crime continue. Why, last year there were no fewer 
than 13,000 persons committed for trial in England and Wales 
alone, and I was reading only the other day that there are 
nearly 5,000 convicts in our prisons.’ 

“* How many did you say,’ asked Rip—‘ 50,000?’ 

“* Good heaven! no !—5,000.’ 

“*Tt was 50,000 in my time, with only half the population 
One in 360 was the figure then, and only one in 7,000 to-day. 
And the committals! One in 780 was our average then; now 
it is about one in 2,500. And your paupers! You talk of 
800,000. Why, in my time there were over a million. The 
ratio has fallen from one in 16 to one in 36.’” 

The balance of Mr. Stead’s article is much less satisfactory. 
His cool assurance in discussing the Empire’s territorial expan- 
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sion is shown in the remark that “To-day our flag flies as 
Queen of the Seven Seas, and over all that is best and richest 
of the non-European continents,” and is elsewhere exhibited 
in his reference to the “ nascent empires’’ which “already dom- 
inate four continents.” Either the Western hemisphere must 
have temporarily disappeared from Mr. Stead’s vision or his 
imaginative powers have enjoyed marvelous enlargement. 
Presumably he does not include this part of the world among 
the “four continents” dominated by British provinces, but to 
be told, by inference, that Canada and British Guiana con- 
stitute “ all that is best and richest ” in the continents of North 
and South America, quite takes our breath away. From a 
purely Mugwump standpoint there might be a mild suspicion 
of spread-eagle jingoism about this portion of Mr. Stead’s 
article, did it not refer to British rather than American 
aggrandizement. 

Equally careless and uncandid is Mr. Stead’s glorification 
of the free trade doctrine. ‘“ Down to 1842,” he says, “ there 
seemed no reason to believe that the Queen’s reign would be 
prosperous. Things were ina bad way. Business was depressed, 
there were deficits at the treasury, and the rate of pauperism 
was nearly four times as highin proportion to population as it 
is to-day. The prisons were full, the factories were empty, and 
the condition-of-England question, as Carlyle called it, was 
serious indeed. But after free trade, the whole scene changed 
as by magic. Surpluses replaced deficits, business improved by 
leaps and bounds, England became the emporium of the 
world,” etc., etc. In this statement Mr. Stead not only ignores 
a number of important facts, but fails to reveal any comprehen- 
sion of the general economic law, whereby it was possible for 
England’s experiment with free trade to succeed, while other 
countries, notably the United States, have enjoyed even greater 
prosperity under protection. In the first place, the removal of 
tariff duties on England’s imports of manufactures was hardly 
more than a matter of form since she had, through the almost 
exclusive development of the factory system and a long-con- 
tinued protection of her industries, reached a position of prac- 
tically complete immunity from outside competition. Since 
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she could, with her immensely superior machine methods, 
manufacture at less cost than anybody else, her tariff in that 
respect was practically a dead letter. Not so with agriculture, 
however. 

Other countries with superior natural advantages could 
easily undersell the English farmers, and the result of the adop- 
tion of free trade has been the prostration of agriculture in 
England ever since. Nor did free trade help English manu- 
facturers through the cheap labor which it was supposed the 
“cheap loaf” would give. Undoubtedly the tendency would 
have been in the direction of cheaper labor but for the enact- 
ment, at about the same time, of stringent factory and short- 
hour measures, which have been among the most potent 
influences in promoting that prosperity of the English people 
which Mr. Stead attributes wholly to free trade. Mr. Stead 
ignores the remarkable effect of these measures, and also over- 
looks the constant stimulation and “protection” given to 
England’s foreign market trade by her policy of colonial ex- 
pansion through military force. Free trade in raw materials 
has undoubtedly helped England in this policy of extending 
her foreign markets for manufactures, but the claim that free 
trade in manufactured goods has proved and will prove a per- 
petual guarantee of her supremacy in that regard is wholly 
fallacious. So long as English factory methods remained the 
best and most efficient in the world she had nothing to fear 
from free trade ; but to-day that supremacy is fast passing 
away and other nations, notably Germany, are competing suc- 
cessfully in England’s foreign markets and even sending goods 
into England itself. This is one of the most serious problems 
now facing the English people, and it is creating widespread 
apprehension and discussion. Mr. Stead, however, evidently 
thought best not to mar his Jubilee retrospect by any reference 
to it. 

From the standpoint of the foregoing it is plain why the 
United States has found it necessary to maintain the protec- 
tive policy and has greatly prospered under it. We have sim- 
ply pursued the policy which England followed under similar 
conditions. We could not have duplicated England’s experi- 
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ence with free trade, because the period of her greatest indus- 
trial supremacy was the experience of our industrial infancy. 
No one could undersell England then, but England could eas- 
ily have undersold us and kept us largely an agricultural coun- 
try. Moreover, our wage scale was much above the English 
and it has beeen constantly rising ever since, while our machine 
methods, if they have surpassed the English at all, have not 
done so to a sufficient extent to offset the wage difference. So 
long as this condition remains, so long will we require protec- 
tion against English manufactures. This is a general principle 
applicable to any nation having a higher wage scale and no 
better machine methods than its competitors, and England to- 
day is finding it true in her experience with Germany. Unless 
German wages should rise to the English level within the next 
few years, England will either have to reduce her wage scale, 
or abandon her foreign markets, or adopt a protective policy. 
But Mr. Stead may perhaps be pardoned for displaying at 
this time the characteristic British trait of supreme confidence 
in everything English, whether it be the richness of a colonial 
acquisition or the soundness of an economic policy. It is a 


time of rejoicing with Britons everywhere, and in a general 
sense we can well afford to rejoice with them, because among 
the nations of the old world England occupies the same posi- 
tion held by the United States among the nations of the new, 
namely, that of unquestioned leadership in the onward march 
of human freedom and of the highest civilization. 
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The Path of Progress* 
H. HAYES ROBBINS 


In a previous paper reference was made to the widespread 
confusion of public thought on leading sociological questions, 
and the unsystematic, contradictory nature of many of the re- 
form propositions which are seriously advanced and often 
made the basis of extensive political movements. Such being 
the state of affairs, some little emphasis was placed on the 
need of more thorough, comprehensive, scientific education in 
the principles of social economics, to the end that societary 
conditions and tendencies may not be constantly misinter- 
preted and unwise measures taken, but that the nature and 
order of the various forces making towards higher and higher 
types of civilization and the laws governing this movement, 
may be clearly understood and made the basis of all public 
action and private philanthropy. In other words, we have 
need of a science of statesmanship, no less than of a science of 
chemistry, of physics, of geology, of mechanics, of psychology. 
These all make important contributions to human welfare and 
happiness, but none of them throw light upon the great 
problem of how to act upon and direct the world’s great indus- 
trial and social forces so that poverty, ignorance, barbarism 
and all that these imply, whether in the heart of Asia or in the 
heart of New York city, may be progressively eliminated and 
the march of civilization made to resemble something of that 
ideal state which men through all the ages have prophesied 
and endeavored to portray. Every new case of destitution and 
hardship that comes to light, every strike or riot, every busi- 
ness panic involving enforced idleness and reduced wages, every 
exhibition of political despotism or political ignorance which 
is quite as bad, but emphasizes this crying need of the times. 

But having thus stated the case, the question naturally 
arises, what is this economic education which is so much 
needed, and what are the true standards and scientific precepts 
of action by which we may be guided in our efforts to improve 
social conditions? The purpose of this paper is to suggest 
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very briefly some of the sources from which it is believed the 
best and clearest light on these matters may be obtained. Of 
necessity, such a task can only be very inadequately performed 
within so limited a space. 

In the first place, then, clearing the ground for the time 
being of all traditional conceptions of social advancement, 
good or bad, the initial step must be to discover what really 
constitutes progress. Here we must get our light from the 
great central concept of evolution, whose truth has been at- 
tested in every epoch both of natural and human history, and 
whose final definite announcement introduced order and sym- 
metry into what had previously been the chaos of the world’s 
thought. This part of the work, at least, has already been 
done for us, and done more thoroughly, more conclusively 
perhaps, than anything else ever accomplished in the world of 
scientific investigation. 

Evolution has enabled us to define progress. Stated in 
the broadest terms, progress, in all phases of life from the low- 
est to the highest, is found to consist ina movement from 
types or conditions relatively similar and simple to those 
which are relatively dissimilar and complex. This is no 
a@ priori assumption, but is purely the result of the most thor- 
ough inductive investigation of natural and human phenomena. 
Equally well established is the fact that, as regards human so- 
ciety, wherever this movement towards complexity and variety 
has taken place, the result has been an improvement in mate- 
rial happiness, intellectual culture, moral refinement and 
individual character. 

When we come to the next great series of questions, 
namely, as to determining what forces and conditions are in 
harmony with the general law of progress and what are not; 
then discovering by what laws these contributory forces are 
governed, and, finally, how we may so act upon them as to 
get rid of whatever is retrogressive and encourage whatever is 
progressive, we have stepped upon the threshold of the science 
of sociology. Manifestly the answers to all these questions 
must be ascertained by the same inductive process of reason- 
ing whereby evolution itself was finally demonstrated. No 
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relevant fact must be overlooked in this process, nor must our 
central principle or viewpoint ever be lost to sight. Every- 
thing must be able to stand the test of the most thorough 
comparison with fact, and of practical application. The habit 
of concrete thinking, of empirical verification, must be 
acquired and the abstract speculation formerly so prevalent, 
definitely abandoned. We are after knowledge now, and must 
use the methods whereby knowledge is acquired. 

Having reached this point, it is easy to see why there has 
heretofore been such utter confusion of thought on social 
problems. Not until recently has the scientific method of 
inductive investigation ever been thoroughly applied to the 
study of sociology. Not until very recent times has there 
been any sound, comprehensive exposition of the doctrine of 
evolution as applied to human society; any satisfactory treat- 
ment of this vast theme, which could at the same time ade- 
quately explain the immense variety of industrial and social 
phenomena, and suggest the appropriate and historically-justi- 
fied lines of action necessary to accomplish the results de- 
sired. The last volume of Spencer’s “ Synthetic Philosophy” 
which may occur to some in this connection, is conspicuously 
lacking in both the great particulars named. It is untrue to 
evolution because it does not rest upon inductive investigation 
of facts; it is untrue to evolution because it provides no gen- 
eral principle capable of explaining the phenomena involved ; 
it is untrue to evolution because it denies the possible benefit 
of conscious interference with blind social tendencies, while 
freely recognizing the effect of such interference in other de- 
partments of organic life; and, finally, it is utterly useless to 
the world to-day because it offers no suggestions whatever of 
practical lines of action, but on the other hand actually advises 
the abandonment of most of the efforts at self-improvement 
which society has already put forth. 

It may be confidently asserted, and time will verify this 
claim, that in the system of social philosophy developed by 
George Gunton, we have the first really scientific, comprehen- 
sive and orderly treatment of the economic phenomena of 
human society, from the evolutionary standpoint. 
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Considering the shortness of the time during which the 
evolutionary theory has been in process of crystalization and 
recognition, it is not at all surprising that the first scientific 
system of social philosophy constructed in harmony with this 
new method of thought, should be of very recent origin. Pro. 
fessor Gunton’s work is, in fact, only the beginning of what will 
in time, undoubtedly, be a relatively complete body of 
economic doctrine, based, as to its general scope, very largely 
upon the outlines of theory and practice presented in “ Wealth 
and Progress” (1887) and “Principles of Social Economics” 
1891. 

The doctrines of the Manchester school of political econ- 
omy were formulated for the most part before the evolutionary 
theory was proclaimed, certainly before it had gotten beyond 
the early stages of discussion and controversy. One of the 
results of this was that economic science grew up as a science 
of static rather than dynamic quantities. It endeavored to 
reduce all economic processes and forces to a set of mathemat- 
ical formule, ignoring the fact of continuous, cumulative 
movement, and furnishing no suggestion of progressive devel- 
opment. It was little more than a classified statement of what 
would happen under various combinations and modifications 
of then-existing conditions, without reference to any law of 
increase or growth. Manchester economic science was some 
what like the fifteen puzzle, where all the factors are enclosed 
within asmall box of fixed and unchangeable area, and no one 
of them can be moved without displacing some other of equal 
importance. The wages fund doctrine and the quantity theory 
of money and prices are good illustrations of this type of rea- 
soning. Science, from this standpoint, seemed to consist in 
showing in minutest detail all the penalties that would follow 
any given effort to improve economic conditions. Noattempt 
was made to interpret economics from a sociological stand- 
point, or suggest economic doctrines of some practical utility 
to the race; the two subjects were kept distinctly separate, 
and the connection between them flatly denied. Yet this is 
the economic system which, in substance, is still taught in the 
leading educational institutions of England and America. 
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What wonder that we have to-day growing signs of social and 
industrial revolution, when those who should be trained for 
leadership in wise, constructive, helpful public policy are, year 
after year, being drilled in the doctrines of negation, pessimism 
and inaction, and sent out to confront every natural upward 
impulse of the great common people with cynicism and con- 
tempt. For after all, the great forward impulse of the race is 
a stronger force in the world, and a truer, than the reason of 
any one period, and reason is sound only when it is able to 
interpret, rather than deny, the great fact of progress. 

It is by contrast with all these discouraging and most 
ominous conditions, that the importance of Mr. Gunton’s great 
work is profoundly emphasized. He utterly discards the notion 
that economic science can be dissociated from the needs of 
society, or have any excuse for being, except as an aid to 
social progress. Better not study economic problems at all 
than to study them in a way so narrow and uncomprehensive 
as to throw only a wet blanket on all those human aspirations 
which the long course of history has shown, are positively ca- 
pable of realization. Laws of wages, of value, of money, which 
furnish a rational basis for progressive action in promoting or 
guarding human welfare, are useful only in the sense that a 
railway track is useful, namely, to guide the train. Science, 
in the modern conception, is not merely an aggregation of 
classified facts, but must embody an intelligent, logical inter- 
pretation of those facts, with a view to practical application. 

In this attitude of strict scientific accuracy, coupled with 
a broad human sympathy, Professor Gunton approaches the 
study of economic and sociological phenomena, heretofore 
treated as distinct and almost hostile sciences, and gives us as 
the result, a new, co-ordained concept of Social Economics, a 
philosophy grounded upon fact and alive with hope. True to 
the evolutionary principle, the general order of social progress 
is found to be up through the material and intellectual to the 
moral and higher qualities of relatively pertected character ; 
that is, while all these stages of development may and do exist 
in society simultaneously, and react upon each other, yet no 
one of them can become perfected, in the social sense, until 
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the stages beneath are ordered upon a sound and enduring 
basis. In striving to so arrange the primary stage of develop- 
ment, ¢. é., the industrial, the great problem to solve is that of 
poverty. Poverty can only be eliminated as the production of 
wealth is made possible on a larger and larger scale with less 
and less of human effort. Since production will only take 
place in response to demand, our great object is to so stimu- 
late, diversify and increase the tastes, habits and desires of the 
great mass of the people that they will effectively demand a 
larger and larger volume and variety of those things which 
contribute to man’s happiness and civilization. Since the 
great majority receive their share of what is produced in the 
form of wages, this increasing demand must show itself in a 
constantly rising wage scale. This demand, or market, has the 
further effect of making possible the use of machinery on a 
large scale, and this in turn permits the cheapening of wealth 
without necessary loss to producers, at the same time that the 
rise of wages is also going on. 

Professor Gunton further shows that the State is a legiti- 
mate instrument through which to encourage all these move- 
ments. The nation is simply the largest development of the 
fundamental group principle of social life, without which no 
progress could take place. There must be similarity, cohesion 
and intelligent purpose before there can be action, and hence 
population must segregate. This holds true in all forms of 
social, industrial, political and religious life, and each group 
does most for the race by perfecting most thoroughly its own 
purpose and possibilities. Thus a nation is wholly justified in 
providing and protecting the opportunities for whatever type 
of industries will produce an uplifting social effect, or in com- 
pelling a reduction in working hours, or in establishing public 
parks, libraries and schools, supervising the sanitation and 
adequacy of tenements, and in other ways endeavoring to rouse 
and stimulate the higher tastes and wants of the people. 

In his treatment of the question of surplus value, Professor 
Gunton shows conclusively that the present industrial order is 
not based upon any system of robbery of labor, but simply 
furnishes a way in which the law of self interest inevitably 
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works around to the benefit of all mankind, through the 
inducement which profits offer to exceptional efforts and im- 
provements in production, which eventually cheapen wealth. 
The profits last only so long as this superiority is maintained, 
but to take away the hope of profits would be to destroy the 
great incentive which has led to the introduction of nearly all 
the wealth-cheapening forces in the industrial world. 

There is social unrest everywhere. There is no use in 
denying the fact that there is a great and perhaps growing bit- 
terness among the poor towards those who conduct successful 
industry and acquire weaith. They feel that in some way or 
other they are being plundered. We may call this ignorance, 
and so it is, but it is no worse ignorance than that which has 
been systematically displayed by capitalists as a class in their 
attitude on the question of wages and the progress of labor. 
This mistaken attitude is really at the root of the bitterness 
and social ferment of the times, and it is an attitude for which 
the old economic doctrine of low wages, long hours and repres- 
sion of the labor movement is almost directly responsible. Can 
anyone ask, then, whether there is need of a new social phil- 
osophy which shall bring these two great factors in industrial 
life into harmony, and suggest the true public policy of the 
future? With the face of the capitalist class definitely turned 
in the direction of high instead of low wages, as containing its 
own largest opportunities for the future, a new era of social 
evolution might be expected to set in. 

It was to throw the light of science and optimistic philos- 
ophy upon this familiar Path of Progress along which we have 
come thus far, though with the discord and friction resulting 
from ignorance of the principles underlying and laws governing 
the movement, that Mr. Gunton’s work was given to the world. 
It is fast obtaining recognition, but to supplant the teachings 
and traditions of a century will be no swift or easy task. The 
most for which we can now hope is that the final embodiment 
of these principles in our economic thought and education, 
our industrial action and our public policy, will come before 
the rising wave of discontent and misguided, though lawful 
impulse, shall bring disaster upon our social system. Many, at 
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the present time, are turning in intellectual despair, first to so- 
cialism, then to anarchy, and abandoning first the unbearable 
monotony and despotism of the one, then the revolting barbar- 
ity of the other. They are crying out for some light which will 
enable society to preserve the present system with its freedom, 
its opportunities, its principle of progress, and at the same time 
introduce harmony and reason where now is so much of discord 
and confusion. Is there any such light? The writer believes 
that there is, and only regrets that his voice can carry with it 
no weight of influence save that of personal conviction, in 
urging that in the result of Mr. Gunton’s work we have the 
outlines of that scientific, humanitarian system of social philos- 
ophy whose practical application is capable of ushering in a 
better day. 
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THE GOLD discoveries in Alaska and the immense known 
supplies in Africa, together with the improved processes of 
working the ore, bid fair to dispel all fear of a stringency of 
gold for monetary purposes. The days of international bimet- 
alism being of great financial importance, are gone. All signs 
point to the release of silver as a standard money metal. A 
general revival of prosperity, which is now rapidly on its 
way and will be obvious everywhere before Christmas, and 
a rational reform of our banking and currency system, will 
render the silver movement impotent. If wise counsel pre- 
vails at the national capital, there is no reason why the quiet 
but certain funeral of 16 to 1 will not take place the coming 
winter. 





THE LONDON SPECTATOR is somewhat alarmed over the 
California demand for a bounty on all exported wheat. With 
considerable apprehension, it says: “If it is granted, the value 
of wheat in Europe may sink like the value of sugar in Eng- 
land. It is difficult to conceive what, under such circumstances, 
would become of British agriculture. Certainly rent could no 
longer be paid.” The Spectator is usually rather level-headed for 
a London paper, but it must have been getting some bogus news 
on this subject, or perhaps it is willing to believe that there is 
nothing too silly foran American Congress to do. This export 
bounty notion is not taken at all seriously by the American 
people. It is the hobby of a gentleman in Sacramento, who 
has been very liberal in the distribution of fly-leaf literature 
upon the subject. He tends well to the lobby, gets himself 
frequently interviewed, and speaks unauthoritatively for the 
farmers, but there is no more probability of such a foolish policy 
being adopted by the present Congress than there is of English 
papers understanding American affairs. 





THE WHEAT MARKET is showing great disregard for the 
laws of free silver economics. Justwhat the Bryan-Watson- 
Coin trinity will do about it, is difficult to say, but surely some 
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steps will have to be taken to correct the matter, else the faith 
of the farmers in the free silver doctrine is sure to weaken. 
The real farmer-fetching factor in the campaign argument was 
that the price of wheat is always governed by the price of sil- 
ver, and hence the only hope for the farmers ever to have a 
rise in the price of wheat is through a rise in the price of silver, 
which free coinage alone could give. And now when arrange- 
ments are being made for the campaign of 1900, and Mr. Bryan 
and the silver operators are expected to carry the farmers, 
prices in the wheat market have broken through all their 
economic laws and gone kiting up to seventy-nine cents a 
bushel, an increase of seventeen cents over a year ago, while 
the price of silver continues to fall. Since the campaign, the 
price of silver has fallen about eight cents an ounce, or seven 
cents on the dollar. A little more of this and the Bryanized 
democracy will have great difficulty in longer fooling even the 
farmers on the silver-wheat question. 





DESPITE THE LITTLE brush between the House and the 
Senate over the sugar schedule, Congress and the country may 
be congratulated upon the efficiency and dispatch with which 
the revision of the tariff has been executed. It is difficult 
perhaps to see why Senator Aldrich so stoutly insisted upon 
the change from the House schedule, but the great thing, and 
the thing which the country will remember and be grateful for, 
is the passage of a tariff bill which will at once afford protec- 
tion for American industries and revenue for the government. 
That having been accomplished, nothing remains seriously to 
prevent the rapid return of commercial confidence and revival 
of business throughout the country. It isa good beginning 
for the new administration, and not a little of the credit for it 
allis due to Speaker Reed, who, besides planning the rapid 
progress of legislation, has resisted like a granite wall all efforts 
to bring other matters before Congress, even the appointment 
of committees. It is the same hand that put through the 
McKinley law with such marvellous dispatch and with the 
smallest majority that ever carried an important piece of legis- 
lation. Now for the appointment of the curre.cy commission, 
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and Congress will have earned not merely a rest but an exhil- 
arating vacation. 





PENNSYLVANIA IS trying to solve the immigration prob- 
lem for itself by means of an alien tax law which went into 
effect the first of July. The chief feature of the law is to im- 
pose a tax of three cents per day upon employers for each un- 
naturalized male foreigner employed. The penalty for viola- 
tion is a fine of not less than $200 or more than $1,000 
for each offence. The theory of this law is that unnaturalized 
aliens contribute very largely to the police expenses of the 
community and practically nothing towards defraying the 
police expenses. The first result of the law, however, is not a 
general payment of the taxes, but the discharge of inferior 
aliens. The effect will be not to lessen the police expenses 
but to increase the number of usable voters in Pennsylvania 
and thus add one more political evil without in the least affect- 
ing the industrial object for which it was designed. The im- 
migration problem cannot be solved through any form of tax- 
ation. If remedied at all, it must be through some method of 
judicious exclusion. A law demanding that no alien should be 
permitted to land in this country without the equivalent of six 
months’ wages in his pocket, would be more effective in weed- 
ing out the undesirables from the army of immigrants than 
would any form of taxation. The place to discriminate is 
when they arrive and not after they get here. If they are 
good enough to land in this country, they are good enough to 
be citizens on the same basis as others who are here. If they 
are not fit to be trusted with the freedom of our institutions, 
they are not fit to come at all. We should elevate our public 
up to the level of our institutions and not lower our institutions 
to the level of our inferior immigrant population. 





THE ELECTION of a mayor for the Greater New York the 
coming fall is an event second in importance only to the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States. The first mayor 
of the greater metropolis will have charge of the organization 
of the second greatest city of the world. Much depends on 
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the foundation work that is done by this initiatory adminis- 
tration. A high standard of municipal statesmanship and civic 
spirit is eminently necessary in the organization of the Greater 
New York. The feature in which the public life of the United 
States is most open to criticism is the defect in competent 
municipal administration and the lack of broad civic ideas. It 
is very encouraging to note that the public have practically 
selected the right man for the position in the person of Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia University. The only doubtful 
element in the case is the pernicious activity of the over-supe- 
rior, anti-party, good-government mugwumps. There is little 
doubt that the republicans would nominate Mr. Low and there 
ought to be no doubt that every professional non-partisan 
would be glad to co-operate. If they are really more inter- 
ested in Mr. Low’s harmonious nomination and a high class 
government for the Greater New York than they are for anti- 
organization exhibition, they will cease talking about “ forcing 
nominations” and content themselves with contributing to the 
public sentiment and party desire for his nomination by the 
republican organization which would insure his election. 

THE GREAT STRIKE of engineers in England and of the 
miners in this country is another significant reminder that the 
labor question is not solved and that the mere calling of names 
and impugning of motives contributes nothing to the subject. 
These are two of the most extensive strikes that have ever 
been undertaken and they both begin with a precision of or- 
ganization, power of leadership, and supply of funds quite ex- 
ceptional. In England the struggle is practically forthe eight 
hour day, a demand that has been urged by English laborers 
for nearly half a century,a demand which the economists, 
publicists, statesmen and employers have all regarded as im 
possible to be granted, yet every year makes it clearer that the 
eight hour day is coming and cannot be stopped. 

The coal strike in this country is different only in its 
special object. It probably has not so complete an organiza- 
tion, experienced leaders or abundant funds as the English, but 
it is the same movement, with the same social disturbing 
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capacity and presents the same problem to the statesmanship 
of the period. Nothing that has occurred in many years has 
so completely demonstrated two facts in connection with the 
subject. First, that organized labor is a permanent force to 
be reckoned with, and has come to stay. Second, that the harsh 
industrial conflicts cannot be suppressed by any form of mili- 
tarism but the solution must be sought through some extension 
of the principle of organization itself. Instead of labor unions 
and employers’ associations endeavoring to exterminate each 
other, the principle of co-operation should be introduced—not 
co-operation in the sense of joint ownership in production— 
but co-operation in the sense of an extra organization in which 
laborers and capitalists should be equally represented and to 
which all questions in dispute must be submitted before any 
ultimatum shall be presented or either a strike or a lockout 
ordered. In other words, the establishment in every industrial 
district of what, for want of a better name, we have previously 
called an industrial senate. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS, July, 1897. Edward Bellamy'’s New 
Book of the New Democracy. By Sylvester Baxter. This isa 
strongly sympathetic review of Mr. Bellamy’s new book 
“ Equality.” Ten years have elapsed since the appearance of 
“ Looking Backward,’’ and “ Equality” is described by Mr. 
Baxter as a sequel to the former work. Under the same guise 
of fiction the story of Julian West is continued and Dr. Leete 
descants at great length upon the barbarity of the old (present) 
social system and the perfection of socialism. If Mr. Baxter’s 
review gives an adequate conception of this book it may be 
said that no new or suggestive ideas are presented in it, which 
are likely to be of any substantial service to the cause of either 
theoretical or practical socialism. The same lamentable mis- 
conception, not to say misrepresentation of the fundamental 
principles whereby the evolution of human society is achieved, 
and of the economic laws governing the creation and distribu- 
tion of wealth, which was revealed in all the serious economic 
discussion in ‘“‘ Looking Backward,” permeates and vitiates the 
entire framework of the writer’s argument in the new book 
“Equality.” This misconception, amounting to inexcusable 
ignorance, is perhaps most glaringly illustrated in the chapter 
on “The Parable of the Water Tank,” which, in Mr. Baxter’s 
equally distorted vision, “ concisely depicts the working of the 
profit-system.” According to this “ parable,” certain crafty 
men (capitalists) having gained exclusive control of the only 
water tank in a very dry land, proposed to the people that they 
should all bring water to fill this tank, and for every bucket 
thus brought they (the people) would receive back one half a 
bucket as wages, the difference being the capitalist’s profits. 
This the people agreed to do, and the scheme worked very 
well until finally “a class of men called agitators arose,” and 
exposed the trick, whereupon the people abolished the capital- 
ists and kept all the water for themselves. ‘ And the blessing 
of God rested on that land forever.” 

This reminds us of Artemus Ward’s account of a ‘‘ book 
with a yellow kiver,” which he once read. It wasa tale of a 
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hapless man confined for eighteen years in a solitary dungeon 
without tasting either food or drink. Finally, “a lucky 
thawt struck him; he opened a winder and got out.” Mr. 
Bellamy’s theory of profits presupposes the existence of a race 
of beings of about the same intellectual acuteness as this pris 
oner. It isa purely imaginative conception of a state of affairs 
which could exist nowhere outside of an insane asylum. Yet 
this specimen of tankwater economics is made the rock-bottom 
foundation of Mr. Bellamy’s whole attack upon the present 
system of industrial organization. If the nation is going to 
drift to socialism on the strength of such reasoning as this, then 
it will first have to drift into a condition of utter imbecility. 
No other atmosphere is murky enough for the logic of the 
“ Parable of the Water Tank.” 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Fuly, 1897. The Union 
Label. By M.E.J.Kelley. Mr. Kelley makes a strong plea for 
the union label as a practicable method whereby the consum- 
ing public may render substantial aid to the cause of organized 
labor. The reason why the label has received so little atten- 
tion from economists is, he thinks, because they “are forever 
studying the history of the English labor movement,” while 
the label is a peculiarly American product. There may be 
some truth in this, yet it should be remembered that the 
basic principles necessary to the success of labor organizations 
under the modern factory system are in the main identical, 
whether the field of operations be England or America. To 
get men to organize, to educate them in a correct understand- 
ing of their economic position in society, to secure intelligent, 
concerted action in wage disputes, to obtain the recognition 
of employers and of the state,—these are the great ends 
towards which organized labor must work as it has done here- 
tofore in all countries where it has had any existence at all. 
The label, therefore, should be regarded only as one of the 
means whereby the public can extend sympathy and help to 
labor in its effort to accomplish these results. Viewed in this 
light it may often be of real benefit and Mr. Kelley thinks it 
is proving to be of the greatest utility. The label was first 
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used by cigarmakers’ unions, next by hatters, and within the 
last few years has been adopted by garment makers, bakers, 
tack makers, iron moulders, shoemakers, coopers, beer brewers, 
wagon makers, broom makers, and numerous other trades. 
“The Cigarmakers’ Union issues on an average about 
20,000,000 blue labels annually. . . . Besides indicating that the 
goods were made by members of a trade union receiving fair 
wages, the union label! is usually considered a guarantee that 
the article on which it appears was made in a factory com- 
plying with the factory laws, and not in a sweat shop or 
tenement.” 

One very interesting and important feature is brought out 
in the following statement made by an attorney for certain 
unions and quoted by Mr. Kelley: “*‘ In granting protection to 
union labels of associations of workmen the different states 
have recognized their right of property in such labels and in 
so doing have legalized the status of such associations or com- 
binations. They recognize the right of workingmen to com- 
bine into associations, which means virtually the abolition of 
the old conspiracy laws in those states which have passed laws 
to protect union labels.’” 


The Southern States. By Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. 
This is the third installment of Mr. Mulhall’s series of articles 
on the “ Progress of the United States.” It cannot be said 
that anything very novel or of exceptional value is being 
brought out in this series, since most of the facts presented 
are readily accessible in our own census and other official sta 
tistical reports. As a careful condensation of the most impor- 
tant features of statistical information about the different sec- 
tions treated, however, the completed series will doubtless 
prove a convenient and useful source of reference. In dis- 
cussing the Southern States Mr. Mulhall brings out a number 
of interesting points, a few of which deserve notice. One is 
the very small proportion of urban population as compared 
with rural. In 1890, the total urban population in the 13 
states classified by Mr. Mulhall as ““Southern’”’ was only 
1,693,000, as against 16,698,ooo rural. This ought to be a 
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sign of great prosperity and civilization in the view of those 
who deprecate the growth of cities as a serious calamity. As 
a matter of fact, the South with its remarkably small urban 
population is to-day the most backward and undeveloped por- 
tion of the country, while the North and East, with their 
numerous large cities from which radiate the influences of civ- 
ilization and progress, are the most advanced. There is room 
for encouragement, however, in the fact that since 1870 the 
urban population of the South has more than doubled, while 
the rural has increased only about 60 per cent. 

Another interesting point is the subject of farm values. 
Instead of the value of farm property having declined from 
one-half to two-thirds as the result of demonetizing silver, as 
is so persistently claimed, it appears that in the Southern 
States the total value of farm lands increased from $1,232,- 
000,000 in 1850 (under free coinage) to $2,928,000,000 in 1890, 
while the average value per acre rose from $20 to $23. 

More important yet are the statistics of manufactures. 
Between 1850 and 1890 the number of operatives in Southern 
factories increased from 104,000 to 459,000; total wages from 
$23,000,000 to $168,000,000 ; total value of product from $103,- 
000,000 to $706,000,000; and wages per operative from $221 to 
$366 per annum. Says Mr. Mulhall: “ The average product 
per operative has risen 54 per cent., wages 66 per cent., show- 
ing that the working classes are in every respect gainers by the 
advance in this branch of industry.” Facts like this con- 
stitute an absolute and unimpeachable refutation of the sense- 
less claim urged on every hand, that the modern system of in- 
dustry inherently tends to enrich the capitalist class through 
the impoverishment of labor. 


THE Forum, July, 1897. The McKinley Administration 
and Prosperity. By Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin. Professor 
Laughlin advances a number of reasons, some sound and others 
unsound, for what he calls the “ present heavy depression of in- 
dustry.” When he says that the modern business organism can- 
not recover at once from such a shock as it has sustained during 
the past four years, and that the mere cessation of a panic does 
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not immediately cure the wounds wrought by it, he states an 
ordinary truth which many seem inclined to forget. He is 
right also in suggesting that business cannot adjust itself upon 
a prosperous basis until it knows the details of pending congres- 
sional action. But when he tries to discredit the Administra- 
tion for proceeding with tariff legislation, and represents the 
business community as palsied with doubt about the mainte- 
nance of the gold standard, because, forsooth, certain Commis- 
sioners have been sent on a fruitless mission to Europe to urge 
what everybody knows to be the impossible dream of interna- 
tional bimetallism, and because the special session of Congress 
has not plunged at once into currency legislation, he exhibits 
signs of a considerably distorted political vision. 

The country is in no doubt about the gold standard; the 
election settled that, and the demand for banking reform rests 
upon other and different grounds, namely, the need of a cur- 
rency capable of responding much more adequately to the 
business requirements of the community than does the present. 
There is every indication that this reform will be promptly 
taken up as soon as the tariff bill is out of the way, and next 
winter is none too early a date for passing a measure upon 
which public discussion and criticism is so much needed as 
upon this. Furthermore, in discussing the tariff bill, Professor 
Laughlin flagrantly misrepresents both the measure itself and 
the state of public opinion regarding it. His own violently 
abusive attitude is shared only by a small group of Wilson-bill 
adorers and inveterate mugwumps. The new bill is by no 
means perfect, but it has been very carefully prepared, with an 
evidently honest purpose adequately to solve the complex 
problems of raising sufficient revenue and protecting American 
industries. Probably no tariff bill has ever met so little op- 
position, either in Congress or out, and in fact there is every 
evidence that the protective sentiment throughout the country 
was never stronger than it is to-day. Business is already im- 
proving as the prospect of a speedy settlement of the tariff 
question approaches, and with currency reform well under way 
the recovery may be expected te come steadily and perman- 
ently. This will not be hastened, however, by attempts like 
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Professor Laughlin’s, to magnify imaginary dangers and mis- 
represent the first important step in the Adminstration’s work 
of restoring prosperity. 


THE ARENA, July, 1897. Honest Money; or, a True Stand- 
ard of Value: A Symposium. By William Jennings Bryan, et a/. 
Mr. Bryan says that he stands upon the authority of every in- 
telligent writer upon political economy when he asserts that 
there is not and never has been an honest dollar. Assuredly 
this is true, if Mr. Bryan’s definition of an honest dollar be 
accepted as correct. That definition is as follows: “An 
honest dollar is a dollar absolutely stable in relation to all 
other things.” In other words, we can never have an hon- 
est dollar until prices of all commodities whatever, and of 
labor, stop moving, either up or down, and remain fixed and 
unchangeable forevermore. That is, not until the world stag- 
nates and all progress ceases, can we have honest money. Mr. 
Bryan seems to think that all price changes are caused by 
variations in the volume of money, and utterly ignores the 
effect of changes in the methods and cost of production. A 
change in the value of money would affect all commodities 
alike, yet under the present standard, wages and many com- 
modities have risen during the same time that a great many 
other commodities have fallen in value. Of course there has 
never been an “honest” dollar of the Bryan description, for 
the simple reason that there has been constant improvement 
in wealth cheapening methods of production, contemporaneous 
with a steady rise of wages. Just at present wheat is going up 
and bicycles are coming down. According to Mr. Bryan this 
must be due to gold getting cheaper and dearer at the same 
time. We may expect an “honest dollar,” therefore, about 
the time the sun is made to rise and set simultaneously, and a 
railroad train enabled to run in both directions at the same 
time. But it isno more than fair to ask Mr. Bryan what he 
expects to gain by restoring the policy of free silver coinage if 
there has never been an honest dollar. Is it possible that our 
money, prior to the “crime of 1873” was not honest money 
after all ? 
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A careful reading of this book ingests us that it is the work of a bold and original thinker, 
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